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You Buy Northrop Looms 
To Get Results 


You Should Buy 
Draper Bobbins 
Draper Shuttles and 


Draper Loom Repairs 


For the Same Reason 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Copytight 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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AN Tapered 


The Way Out 
of the Maze of Waste 


Follow all Industry . . . The universal movement toward Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings means new economy, endurance, precision 
and output records. Great power and lubricating economy is only 
part of it! Long after first cost is written off, equipment built around 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings continues its higher, better 
production at lowest cost. 


Alignment and rigidity are permanent. For the wear of thrust, 
shock, speed, weight and friction is overcome by Tirmken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, tapered construction, and special 
electric steel. This full protection and capacity are provided in 
the best makes of equipment. Timkens are today a decisive 
factor in millions of dollars’ worth of orders. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Roller 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
May 19, 1927 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


If you happen to be an overseer of a wool spinning room using 
mules, the chances are that you have never heard of the Whitin 
Wool Spinning Frame. The advantages of this Ring Spinning Frame 
over that of a Mule are as follows: : 


(1) A large saving in floor space. 
(2) An equally important reduction in labor costs. 


(3) A marked increase per spindle in the amount of yarn pro- 
duced as compared with a mule spindle. 


(4) Yarns of equal or better quality. 


Since this marks the introduction of a new machine into a 
new field, we request of you that, if interested, you write us 
asking for our representative to call on you. We are certain that 
any ‘mill running any condensed woolen run will be interested in 
what we have to say. 


Yours very truly, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


YOUR SERVICE 
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LIL 


Motors that win textile preference have sure 
advantages for any motor user. Power econ- 
omy, endurance to guard against stoppage, 
smooth starting, compactness, and no oil 
dripping are all essential in textile practice. 


Highest extra wear resistance is apparent 
throughout Allis-Chalmers motors. Frames 
and many other parts are electric steel. Vir- 
tually unit construction has been developed 
for cores. Exclusive silver-brazing makes 
rotors practically indestructible. Insulation 
is the toughest known. 


Bearings are also most nearly permanent 
in A-C Timken-equipped motors. Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings overcome ALL forms 
of wear—not only friction, but thrust, shock 
and speed. Timken load capacity is so much 
greater that smaller housings are possible, 
with better placed vents and a 15% saving 
in length. Closure is perfect. Starting is fast 
and easy. Lubricant lasts for months. 


Allis-Chalmers users in every field are reduc- 
ing every item of motor cost. No order can 
be wisely placed today without considering 
the Allis-Chalmers line. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


¥ 
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Laurens Cotton Mills use 
261 Timken-equipped 
Allis-Chalmers Motors. 
The useof Allis-Chalmers 
Tex-Rope Drive assures 
the most effective short- 
center power transmission 
ever known to industry. 
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Industrial 


Chemicals 


Manufacture— Distribution — Service 
United for Your ‘Benefit- 


Contrast the organizations of fifty * 


years ago with the organizations of 
today. The manufacturer of that 
former time was a processor—and 
only that. The man who sold the 
output of the producer was generally 
uninformed concerning manufactur- 
ing problems just as the manufacturer 
was largely ignorant of markets and 
selling problems. The result was a 
total lack of coordination, to the loss 
of the ultimate consumer. 


On the other hand, consider the 
modern idea of organization, with 
the three divisions of manufacture, 
distribution, and service combined 
in a single unit. EAGLE- 
THISTLE products offer an 
excellent example of this 
plan; their source is in 
Mathieson properties, they 
are processed in Mathieson 
plants, sold by Mathieson 
representatives and ser- 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


+ ~viced by the Mathieson staff. Here we 


have the up-to-date conception of 
complete coordination between pro- 
duction and merchandising, together 
with the necessary unity of organiza- 
tion to put this into effect. 


This uninterrupted contact with 
the product, right through from raw 
materials to consumer, provides a 
very definite assurance that EAGLE- 
THISTLE products are made to meet 
customer needs. It also offers a guar- 
antee of quality, both of product and 
of service. For with the manufacturer 
of these chemicals directly responsible 
for quality and performance there can 
be no place for excuses— 
no chance for misfits. 


You.can secure all the 
advantages of this com- 
plete Mathieson service by 
specifying EAGLE-THISTLE 
in ordering industrial 


chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y.—Saltville, Va, 
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Nearly 15,000 sold during 1925 


For:— 
COTTON 
SILK 
WORSTED 
RAYON 


(Protected by patents) (and other fabrics) 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


| Woven Fabric 
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The user is always in a 
better position than the 
manufacturer to judge as 
to the satisfactory and 
economical use of a 
machine. 


Consequently the best sales- 
men for machines built by 
Terrell are the hundreds of 
textile mills in the United States, 
Canada and abroad where 
Terrell machines are installed. 


General Co 
WN. Y and NG. Represen 
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THIS 

OTTON 

YEAR 


Largest Distributors of Cotton Goods int 


—everything points to the ascend- 
ency of Cotton this year— it’s in the 
air—fashion reports—the Paris open- 
ings — advance orders — production 
activities—the trend of the market 
—every indication on which judg- 
ment may be soundly based leads to 
but one conclusion— 


this is COTTON Year. 


HuNTER 


MANUFACTURING & (COMMISSION Qo. 


58 and 60 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


A 
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Address of President Jas. P. Gossett 


HE pleasure of standing before 

you today is marred by the rec- 
olleetion that during our meeting in 
Atlanta last year severe iliness 
seized Samuel F. Patterson before 
his hand ever touched our gavel 
and nine days later our president 
passed to the Great Beyond. The 
proper committee at the usual time 
will present appropriate resolutions 
concerning his life and his labors, 
but inasmuch as this would have 
been his meeting, I shall ask that 
you rise in silent tribute to his 
memory and remain 


the space of one minute. 
I am keenly aware of the great 


Jas. P. Gossett 
Retiring President 
American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association. 
honor which has come to me. 
Whatever of success I may have 


been able to achieve has been won 
by hard work and unremitting toil. 
but the distinction of serving you as 
your president has come as ‘a gra- 
cious gift from your good hands and 
for it I desire to record my sincere 
thanks and honest gratitude. I can 
conceive of no preferment more 
desirable and no renown more beau- 
tiful than to be the chosen head of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 

Busy men from Texas to Canada 
have dropped their local duties and 
traveled thousands of miles to this 
meeting—the time investment in 
salaries alone here represented will 


standing fer 


Delivered at the Annual Convention American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


foot up into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Surely there is a tre- 
mendous urge behind all this. Of 
course we wish to learn from each 
other how to show the lowest cost 
sheet and the highest sales prices 
consistent with trade conditions, for 
stockholders must be satisfied, divi- 
dends must not be passed and ample 
surpluses must be laid by against 
the lean years which are sure to 
come. The successful manufacturer 
never loses sight of these primary 
principles but there are in addition 
certain social and ethical laws which 
are constantly operating and the 
man of broad vision recognizes them 
to his profit and to his gain. Time 
will not permit me to elaborate this 
thought but I must not fail to re- 
mind us all that the textile industry, 
according to the 1925 Commerce 
Yearbook, employs more labor than 
does any other in America. We are 
directing this stupendous mass of 
labor-power and while I shall not 
discuss the relation of employer and 
employee, more than to say it is 
most satisfactory, your attention 
will be called to the needs of certain 
collateral types of labor which 
touch upon our industry. 

A moment ago I made mention of 
certain social and ethical laws 
which are as constantly operating 
as the unchangeable rule of supply 
and demand and which carry re- 
sponsibilities to ourselves and to the 
less fortunate factors in our eco- 
nomic problem. 


I am referring particularly to the 
Southern cotton farmer, his sid 
financial condition, his duty to him- 
self and to us, and our opportunity 
to help ourselves by helping him on 
toward his financial and socia! sal- 
vation. 

Perhaps never in the history of 
cotton farming has the plight of the 
producer been more desperate than 
it is today. Many causes have con- 
tributed to this sad state of affairs 
but I may mention at this time on'v 
a few of them. First: there seems 
Lo be something in the very business 
of the small farmer which engen- 
ders a feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust. This psychology isolates him 
and makes difficult any type of team 
work either with his fellow-farmers 
or merchants or bankers or man- 
ufacturers. It is small wonder that 
he is easy prey to the unscrupulous 
political demagogue. Second: he is 


in a rut, each year digging deeper 
and deeper until his head is event- 
ually out of sight and the shallow 
rut has become his grave. Third: 
he is too extravagant. He hopes to 
make a living in 150 days while in- 
dustry hums 300. He buys gas and 
tires instead of improved seed, and 
he dreams instead of thinking. 
Fourth: he plants cotton year after 
year, rotating cotton upon cotton 
and raising little with which to feed 
his family, his stock or his land. I 
quote a recent issue of Wall Street 
Journal: “What should be the most 
productive area of the United States 
does not feed itself.” Referring to 


the South from North Carolina to 
Texas this paper quotes Census 


Bureau figures to prove that in this 
area there are 2,559,435 farmers. 
Seventy-three per cent. raised cot- 
ton, 12 per cent no corn, 54 per cent 
no hay, 86 per cent no oats, 56 per 
cen tno pigs, 46 per cent no butter, 
37 per cent had no dairy cow, 33 per 
cent no chickens, 58 per cent no 
sweet potatoes, 79 per cent no Irish 
potatoes, 76 per cent no cane for 
sorup, 95 per cent no pure bred 
animals and 23 per cent no garden. 

It is not surprising that the prod- 
ucts of such farms should be of 
such low value and that the per- 
centage of “seconds” shou!d be so 
high. For convenience of discussion 
let me divide the cotton belt by the 
Mississippi river and refer to the 
sections as East and West. Thou- 
sands of farmers East are now pro- 
ducing a poor grade of nondescript 
or short staple cotton, some of 
which is utterly unspinnable in the 
fine numbers. In former years these 
same men from the same fields sold 
us splendid grades of 1 inch to 1 1-16 
inch staple which was eagerly 
bought on our local platforms. This 
staple shortening has been brought 
about by the race against the boll 
weevil and by poor seeding and by 
gross errors in fertilization and by 
inexcusable neglect of the land. In 
the section West the staple meas- 
ures longer and is of greater tensile 
strength but the western care of 
the crop before, during, and after 
ginning is of such character as to 
discount to a great extent the nat- 
ural excellence of the product. 


Please understand, gentlemen, that 
I am not a farmer, nor an authority 
on agriculture but I have studied 
these problems closely and have 


collected a great mass of informa- 
tion from loeal, State and Federal 
sources. But I am a manufacturer 
and know where to buy spinnable 
cotton. I also know that the freight 
rate of $5 to $6 a bale added to my 
cost sheet is an unnecessary hard- 
ship on my stockholders, a disgrace- 
ful waste of good money and a 
shame upon my local farmer friends, 
During the past year more than a 
million bales of western cotton have 
been shipped into Georgia and the 
Carolinas and more than a million 
bales of local cotton have been 
shipped out to give place to the 
western sfaple — two unnecessary 
hauls, which if figured at $5 per 
bale mean ten million dollars loss 
for carrying charges alone, saying 
nothing of commissions and other 
expenses incident to handling. 


Now what is the remedy? It is 
certain that relief cannot come 
through legislation. No law can 
compel acre reduction, crop rota- 
fion, seed improvement, correct 
fertilization, nor proper handling of 
the finished product. No law can 
disp'ace indolence with industry, 
idleness with energy, nor extrava- 
gance with thrift. Yet these things 
can be done and must be done. 


The faithful soils of the South still 
stand ready to return abundant in- 
crease when they feel the wise and 
loving touch of her loyal sons! In 
proof of this, I am appending as a 
part of this paper a recent report 
of Harvie Jordan, managing direc- 
tm. American Cotton Association, 
giving results last year in five cotton 
States on cotton demonstration 
operated under the system of in- 
tensive culture. It is one of the 
most illuminating records I have 
ever read and from it you will see 
that the average yield of lint per 
acre was 498 pounds—the net profit 
per acre was $32.28. 


Let me offer this practical sug- 
gestion in the educational campaign. 
The first thing to be done is to gain 
the farmer’s confidence. His psych- 
ology of suspicion must be changed; 
by precept and example he must be 
taught that the spinner is his friend 
and not his enemy as he has so long 
believed. This can be done by tak- 
ing him imto our confidence, by 
manifesting an interest in his mate- 
rial, social and political welfare, but 
above all by intensive educational 
work in the whole field of agricul- 
ture. He should be shown that the 
spinner needs not more cotton but 
better cotton. The most direct route 
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to the farmer is through his son al 
school. 

There are in the Southern States 
at this time 1,404 high schools as- 
sisted by Federal funds. To these 
may be added thousands more of 
slightly lower grading. These schools 
each with a department of agricul- 
ture working under the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges could be made to 
reach practically every cotton far- 
mer in the South. With State and 
Federal aid these departments could 


he maintained with but little ex- 
pense, while the American Cotton 
Manutacturers Association in con- 


cert with State associations and in- 
dividual mills could encourage this 
work by offering small prizes 
through the schools to the suceéess- 
ful cotton club winners—the details 
of which are easily workable. 

Sir Charles Macara, the grea! 
English authority, said on one occa- 
sion, “Cotton is the most barbarously 
handled crop ever grown by civilized 
man.’ Sir Charles must have had 
in mind the western cotton grower 
when he made that statement. While 
it is true that the western staple is 
superior to that grown in he East. 
this is due, rather to difference in 
soil and climate than to any partic- 
ular effort on the part of the west- 
ern farmer himself. 

We have just harvested the larg- 
est cotton crop in the history of the 
country—a crop of more than 18 
million bales—but according to: al! 
reports if will average very low in 


grade—possibly below strict low 
middling—due. largely to improper 
handling. What a terrible bill of 


indictment against the Southern 
farmer! To produce a crop of such 
magnitude and then let it go to 
waste is to rebuke that Divine Prov- 
idence who sendeth the sunshine 
and the rain and Who giveth: the 
increase! 

In this connection it is inspiring 
lo note that we are not the only 
group interested in the farm prob- 


lems. All the great railroad systems 
maintain agricultural bureaus in 
their organizations. Some of the 


finest of farm experts are in their 
employ, and they are performing a 
vast amount of educational work 
along the lines of raising and espe- 
cially of marketing crops. The work 
of our Southern railroads is espe- 
cially to be commended by this body 
because it is so closely re‘ated to 
the assistance of cotton farming. 
Listen while big business as ex- 
ampled by stocks and bonds speaks 
in the words of Otto H. Kahn. the 
great international banker. Recently 
before the Kiwanis Club of -New 
York City Mr. Kahn said: “It is no 
use asserting, as some people do, 
that there is really no farming prob- 
lem which calls for action. * * * * * 
The authoritative figures showing 
the average yield of the farming 
industry are public property. They 
prove, beyond question, that there 
is a farming problem. * * * * * | 
would earnestly urge that the busi- 
ness community put forth its best 
efforts to aid the farmer and—what 
is still more important—to prove to 
him that it means to aid him, that 
if is sincerely interested in his well 
being, that it is not sitting eomfort- 
ably wrapped in the mantle of its 
own prosperity and callously disre- 
garding the plight of the farmer, but 
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that it is genuinely concerned to see 
that good times which have too long 
passed him by, shall en‘er the far- 
mer’s door and abide at his hearth.” 
Let us all dedicate ourselves to such 
assistance as we may be able to 
render in the effort to bring about 
an improvement in these unfortu- 
nate conditions. 


The outstanding event under my 
presidency has been the formation 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute; in- 
deed | regard if as the most Con- 
spicious and brilliant transaction 
which has ever been achieved in the 
whole his‘ory of the industry. I! 
cannot help expressing pardonable 
pride in the fact that this great 
constructive agency was conceived 
and brought forth during my ad- 


ministration and that I was per- 
mitted, on account of my official! 
position, to have something of a 


leader’s place in this work. For the 
sake of historical accuracy, I shall 
briefly summarize the various steps 
which have been taken in the for- 
mation of this Institute. 


The most interesting and import- 
ant feature of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion a year ago was the open forum 
discussion of the “State of Trade in 
the Textile Industry.” As a result 
of this discussion a special commit- 
tee was appointed for the purpose 
of trying to work out a constructive 
plan that would have the effect of 
stabilizing the industry on a basis 
of safe and sane prosperity. This 
committee met in Greenville, South 
Carolina, on May 26th, and after 
giving careful consideration to the 
subpect unanimously decided that 
matters had developed to the point 
where the advice and judgment of 
Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, would be most 
helpful. An appointment! was there- 
fore made with Secretary Hoover 
for the committee to meet him in 
Washington on June ist. This meet- 
ing was attended not only by Sec- 
retary Hoover but by several of his 
departmental chiefs. After deliber- 
ating for several hours and consid- 
ering the textile situation from 
every conceivable angle, the com- 
mittee decided to enlarge its mem- 
bership to a total of thirty and 
request the National Council of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers to 
call a joint meeting in New York 
with an equal number of New Eng- 
land manufacturers for the purpose 
of trying to work out a plan for 
co-operative action in whatever 
form the joint committee might 
deem best. The joint meeting was 
held in New York on June 10th 
under the auspices of the National 
CouncHl. As a result of this meeting 
a committee of ten, consisting of 
five Northern and five Southern 
members was appointed to take the 


entire matter under consideration 
with instructions to report to the 


full committee the resu.t of its in- 
vestigations as soon as practicable. 
The committee of ten completed its 
work and reported to the general 
committee in New York on July 21st, 
recommending the formation of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute along the 
lines that had been previously dis- 
cussed. Briefly this summarizes the 
work preliminary to the formation 
of the Institute. A temporary or- 
ganization was perfected at this 
meeting but the permanent organi- 


zation was not completed until the 
New York meeting on October 20, 
1926. 

The Institute is particularly for- 
funate in securing the services of 
Walker D. Hines as its permanent 
president and George A. Sloan as its 
secretary. Under their leadership 
the Institute is bound to be of in- 
calculable aid, not only to the textile 
industry but also to all allied inter- 
ests, particularly ineluding the 
growers of sotton. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute can- 
not reach the fuil fruition of our 
hopes without including in its labors 
and research work the development 
and advancement of the _ cotton 
grower. Some way therefore must 
he found to bring the grower into 
the Institute and to make him a 
component part of it. I shall not 
attempt here to say just how this 
ean be done, but it can be done and 
{ must be done. This responsibility 
[ pass on to the Institute whose 
officers have the brain and the vis- 
ion for its discharge. 

I desire at this time to express 
my great thanks to the committee 
of five which has labored so wisely 
and incessantly in the formation of 
the Institute. [ am _ particularly 
grateful also for the wise counsel 
and advice which have been given 
me by the commiitee on committees. 
The loyal co-operation of all the 
officers of the association has done 
much to lighten the unusual labor 
of the president's office during the 
year, 

Among the many other subjects 
which might be discussed in this 
paper I may mention: -The manu- 
facture and distribution of goods; 
(rade conditions, domestic and for- 
eign: taxation; legislation, etc. These 
matters will be treated in the ses- 
sions this afternoon and tomorrow. 
[ must, however, call attention to 
the splendid work of the Association 
of Textile Merchants of New York 
in collecting and disseminating sta- 
tistical information to the mills. I 
have great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing officially the wonderful assist- 
ance this organization has given to 
the textile industry. 

For the sake of historical accu- 
racy again, let me say that when 
our committee conferred in Wash- 
ington with Mr. Hoover he was in- 
stantly interested and soon express- 
ed the keenest desire to help. He 
approved most heartily of our idea 
of making the Institute national in 
scope and of inviting the New Ene- 
land spinners to join us, promising 
to stand by with whatever counsel 
and advice he could give. Of course 
we were happy to have his approval 
and endorsement and I have pecu- 
‘lar pleasure in recording prompt 
acceptance on the part of New Eng- 
land of our invitation. The hearty 
co-operation of our Northern neigh- 
bors has thus made possible the 
quick culmination of our plans. 

The organization of this great In- 
stitute has done more to bring to- 
gether and to harmonize the North 


and the South than has any other 
single act, political or otherwise, 
since the Civil War, save only the 


calling out, commissioning and put- 
ting into active service by President 
McKinley during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War of those matchless soldiers 
and ex-Confederate Generals Rosser 
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and Bytler and Wheeler and hee! 
McKinley called forth these generals 
of carnage and war. This Institute 
has drafted the service of captains 
and kings of industry and peace! 

Printed copies of Mr. Gossett's 
sddress carried the followimg ap- 
pendix: 

Intensive Cultivation Brings Good 
Average. 
To the Editor of The State: 

| bee '6 hand you herewith a 
statement analyzing the splendid 
results obtained last year in five 
cotton States on cotton demonstra- 
tions operated under the system of 
intensive culture and liberal fertili- 
zation. In this period of large crops 
and correspondingly low prices this 
system of production by increasing 
the acre yield at lower cost is the 
only so_ution of the problem for the 
growers. The publication of the 
facts presented in the article at- 
tached in your widely read journal 
will be of interest to the growers 
and every department of the cotton 
trade. 

HARVIE JORDAN. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

The reports from several hundred 
two-acre cotton demonstration 
farms, intensively cultivated in the 
five States of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, under supervision of the 
managing director, American Cotton 
Association and Industrial Field 
Campaign in 1926, show an average 
yield of 498 pounds lint cotton per 
acre, Among the leading farmer 
operators of these demonstrations 
are the following: 

T. H. Jennette, Lake Landing, N. 
(. 2 acres, 1898 ibs. lint. 

Ed Smith, Ridge Spring. 2 acres, 
1654 Ibs. lint. 

W. M. Hubard, 
acres, 1901 Ibs. lint. 

CC. H. Green, Wehadkee, Ala. 2 
acres, 2100 Ibs. lint. 

J. G. Barton, Slate Springs, Miss 
2 acres, 1575 ibs. lint. 

The average per acre yield of lint 
on these five 2-acre demonstrations 
was 913 pounds. 

Average sale of lint and seed per 
acre, $140.64. 

Average cost 
acre, $59.98. 

Average net profit per acre, $80.66. 

Average amount of fertilizers per 
acre, 600 Ibs. 

The price at which the above cot- 
ton sold averaged 13% cents per 
pound and the seed at $20 per ton. 
The average cost of growing the linf 
was approximately 6% cen's per 
pound, including the value of the 
seed. The average yield of the sev- 
eral hundred 2-acre cotton demon- 
stration last year, was 498 pounds 
‘int per acre. The general average 
cost of production was ascertained 
fo be $41.21 per acre and the aver- 
age net profit per acre $32.28. 

There was no contest between the 
farmer operators of these cotton 
demonstration farms last year, and 
no prizes offered to stimulate or en- 
courage extraordinary effort. The 
resu.ts obtained came from the ef- 
forts of ordinary dirt farmers ap- 
plying the methods of intensive cul- 
ture and liberal fertilization at 
planting, with a subsequent appli- 
cation of 100 pounds sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, June 1, to a part 
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of production per 


Walker D. Hines Outlines Institute Program 


TALKER D. HINES, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
made an address at the banquet at 
the joint meeting of the American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers. 
Mr. Hines said: 


I would like to take advantage of 
this particularly favorable occasion 
{o allempt to express my profound 
appreciation of the honor that was 
shown me by making me president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
When the suggestion was first con- 
veyed to me lI at once felt that an 
extraordinarily big opportunity was 
presented to me, in connection with 
this first nation-wide organization of 
the cotton textile industry. Se de- 
spite my lack of any technical 
preparation for the task, I yielded io 
the temptation of undertaking it. 
Every day since I assumed the presi- 
dency I have felt increasingly justi- 
fled in my decision. I wish there- 
fore to assure you of my apprecia- 
tion and gratitude and I wish also 
lo say to you that I have a sincere 


conviction that the Institute will 
justify itself to its members and 
when it does that a great service 


will have been rendered to the in- 
dustry. 


I am still too new in my connec- 
tion with the textile business to be 
in position to make a final diagnosis 
of the troubles from which it is 
represented that the industry suf- 
fers. But I have already been long 
enough in this work to be able to 
express to you some present impres- 
sions and I wish to mention some 
of these so as to give you an idea of 
the direction in which my thoughts 
and efforts are tending. 


The first and most striking im- 
pression I have formed is that it Is 
a very remarkable thing that in an 
industry of such importance and 
participafed in by so many able 
business men there seems to he 
such a pronounced inability to sell 
the goods produced at prices which 
will pay the cost and afford a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. 
The industry seems in recent years 
to have shown an extraordinary h0s- 


pitality to abnormally low prices. 
We have seen situations where, 
when ‘the cost of cotton—the raw 


material of the industry—falls, the 
prices for cotton goods falls prompt- 
ly and yet when the price of cotton 
rises, the prices for the goods show 
surprising reluctance in stepping up 
with the price of cotton. 


New Conditions Due to War. 


Nothing that I have seen or heard 
in connection with my study of the 
industry has led me to believe that 
costs of production are generally 
excessive, so I do not believe it can 
be said that the lack of reasonable 
profit is due to excessive costs. It 


would seem that the explanation 
must lie in the exceptionally low 
level of the prices and I believe 


every mill in the industry is inter- 
ested in trying to find the cause of 
the abnormally low price level. 


Although I offer any exp‘anation 


mand. 


with diffidence, on account of the 
shortness of my opportunity for 
studying the subject, it occurs to 
me that to a very important extent 
the present situation in regard to 
prices is the outgrowth of the fact 
that the mills are in the grip of a 
lot of new conditions which have de- 
veloped largely since the war. 


On account of the immense de- 
mand for goods during the World 
War, there was a great expansion in 
the capacity for production, espe- 
cially through the development of 
methods for running mills night and 
day, although it is fair to say that 
even now there is much less excess 
plant capacity than in the case in 
some industries eminently success- 
ful, such as the steel and automo- 
bile industries. The War also 
brought about very vital changes in 
the cost of operation and in the 
burden of taxation. Apparently 
there have also been some signifi- 


cant changes in methods of mer- 
chandising, such as the hand-to- 
mouth buying with the resultant 
necessity for the mills carrying 


stocks which were formerly carried 
by dealers. 


These new conditions are inter- 
related for the entire industry so 
that no mill can adopt its own poli- 
cies and make a success of them 
unless it has an opportunity {to see 
the new picture which is the out- 
growth of all these new conditions. 
As far as I have beén able to find 
out this new picture has not yet 
been satisfactorily made. One of 
the principal purposes of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute is to aid you 
in making this picture so as to put 
you in position to see it clearly and 
fo appraise your relationship to the 
whole situation in the new perspec- 
tive which has been produced by the 
War and the post-war period. It 
will then be for each of you to draw 
your own conclusions as to what 
sound and effective manufacturing 
and merchandising policies shail be. 


Needs for Facts About Supply and 
ud. 


One of the basic features of the 
situation is that of supply and de- 
The correct and generally 
accepted principle is that it is nor- 
mal and sound for prices to be the 


natural outgrowth of supply and 
demand. But I do not understand 
that the cotton textile industry is 


vet in a position to have a satisfac- 
ory idea as to the existing facts or 
as to the probable trend of supply 
and demand. 


It is true that the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants has in the 
past two years done a most con- 
structive work in supplying statis- 
ties as to production, stocks on hand 
and unfilled orders. That Associa- 
tion deserves great credit for what 
it has done in this direction and its 
figures are about the only ones [half 
help to depict the situation as to 
supply and demand. The members 
of that association, however, would 
be the first to admit that their sta- 
tistics are not and necessarily can- 
not be complete at the moment, even 
from the standpoint of the informa- 
tion derivable from the mills. 
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The institute is anxious to do what 
it can to aid in making statistics on 
these elements more complete, and 
it is anxious to go further and co- 
operate with associations represent- 
ing jobbers, converters, finishers and 
others, to get a more complete pic- 
ture than is possibly obtainable 
from the mills alone, so that the 
statistics derivable from the milis 
and also those derivable from the 
dealers can be put together for the 
more complete enlightenment of 
mills and dealers. 


As these statistics become more 
and more complete and as have a 
longer line of reliable statistics for 
the past with which to compare the 
present, everyone in the industry 
ought to be able to give increasingly 
intelligent and confident considera- 
tion to the question of overproduc- 
tion. But even on the basis of pres- 
ent information, I have some ideas 
on that subject which I wish to put 
before you. 


For example, I know there is a 
disposition for every mill to assume 
that it is to its advantage to operate 
to maximum capacity, because 
thereby overhead can be spread over 
more units produced so as to reduce 
the cost of overhead per unit of 
production. I keep wondering 
whether this does not overlook the 
fact that beyond a certain point de- 
mand cannot be created by the mere 
act of production. If there is a 
given maximum demand within a 
year and jf in the first six months 
each mill produces to capacity and 


thereby meets two-thirds of the 
years demand in the first six 
months, if seems to follow mathe- 


matically that there will be occasion 
for producing only to the extent of 
one-half of the capacity for the 
second six months unless the mills 
are going to run seriously ahead of 
the maximum demand. This would 
seem fo indicate that what a mill 
would gain in the first six months in 
spreading its overhead over more 
units produced would be lost in the 
second six months through having 
fewer units produced over which it 
could spread its overhead. 


Of course, there may always be 
the feeling of the particular mill 
that it will be so fortunately situat- 
ed that it can produce to capacity 
throughout the year and thus re- 
duce its overhead per unit to the 
minimum and that i! will only be 
some other mill or mills that will 
be unable to continue maximum 
production. But I cannot escape the 
conviction that in the long run a 
particular mill is not going to be 
able to obtain an advantage from 
such a course which, if generally 
adopted, will be injurious to all 
alike, In adopting such a course a 
particular mill is simply setting an 
example which will precipate a gen- 
eral condition that will deprive it of 
its assumed particular benefit. 


It seems to me highly probable 
that a policy of producing at a year- 
ly. rate in substantial excess of the 
yearly rate of consumption will 
operate to create a situation where 
the mills will be either in a condi- 
tion of pronounced overproduction 


or on the verge of overproduction 
with the result that they will be 
making all the time a buyer's mar- 
ket. 


Institute to Help Furnish 
Information. 


I believe also that mills are likely 
to be misled by a dangerous fallacy 
if they assume that because goods 
are being currently bought at ab- 
normally low prices this is adequate 
proof that there is ample demand 
to justify the current rate of pro- 
duction. It would seem not at all 
unnatural that the very lowness of 
the prices might encourage dealers 
to anticipate their future needs, with 
result that at a later time it will be 
been satisfied out of the high rate 
found that the demand has already 
of production and there is no de- 
mand left to continue to sustain 
that same high rate of production. 

Such statistics as are already 
available for a series of years indli- 
cate that a season of high manu- 
facturing activity in the early part 
of the calendar year the summer. 
Along with this there appears to be 
frequently a falling off in the mar- 
gin between the price of the goods 
and the price of the cotton used in 
fheir manufacture. 

To a newcomer in the business 
these things look very much like 
seasonal overproduction which 
keeps price abnormally low and then 
carries them even lower and which 
nevertheless still leaves the mills 
without sufficient demand to keep 
up their production and leaves them 
no alternative but to cut down their 
production. When we can get sta- 
fistics according to group or types 
of goods covering several years this 
matter can be studied to even better 
advantage. 

I find myself much impressed by 
these considerations and I have the 
greatest anxiety to get these matters 
still further cleared up by obtaining 
the most comptete statistics by 
groups, covering a period of years, 
and getting an intelligent analysis 
of those statistics. When this is 
done, the results whatever they are 
ought to be immensely valuable to 
the various mills in deciding upon 
sound policies for the future. One 
of the important purposes of the 
Institute is to aid in getting the 
necessary information so as to place 
it before the mills in understandable 
style for such use of it as they may 
think it wise to make. 


To Study Problem of Costs. 


Another matter that very greatly 
interests me is the problem of cost 
of production. I am told that many 
mills have not perfected their cost 
accounting methods with the result 
that there is great diversity of 
opinion as to the cost of making 
any given sort of cotton goods. A 
mill may decide to enter upon the 
making of some additional type or 
construction of cotton goods on the 
theory that the price obtainable will 
produce profit, and yet an accurate 
cost accounting system would make 
it clear that this step would result 
in a loss instead of a profit. Surely 
it must be in the interest of every 

(Continded on Page 71) 


OCIAL progress is governed in a 
large measure by: industry—that 
is, by the equipment and facilities of 


a people for supporting life and 
maintaining standards of living. The 
relationship between indus!ry and 
social progress is so delicate that 
when one is affected by either for- 


eign or internal influences, the other 
responds immediately. Like the 
Siamese Twins, one cannot undergo 
an operation without endangering 
the life of the other. 

The appearance of a new inven- 
tion may give industry new life, but 
at the same time it may cause an 
acute social disturbance. A new idea 
for human betterment may be the 
beginning of a better society. At 
the same time it may destroy old in- 
dustries. A new principle of business 
management may unify industry and 
at the same time seriously disturb 


old political theories, and the dlis- 
covery of new knowledge. may 


throw both industry and society en- 
tirely out of harmony. So sensitive 
is this relationship that one princi- 
ple of government for industry and 
a different principle for the govern- 
ment of ecivie bodies cannot run 
parallel for a great while before 
they tend to unify or conflict. There- 
fore, we find government favoring 
industry or government in conflict 
with industry, and history exhibits 
a perpetual contest between patern- 
alism and self government or be- 
‘ween government regulation and 1n- 
dividual freedom. 

The effect of new knowledge on 
industry and social progress may be 
illustrated by a well-known fact 
taken from history. Columbus dis- 
covered America. Now when a new 
continent was given to the world 
this was only one of the many new 
facts that appeared immediately. A 
new fact makes.its bow to the worid 
attended by a host of witnesses Lhat 
immediately begin a new adjust- 
ment or a destruction of old ideas 
in conflict with it and we have new 
truths. That is why people as a 
rule resist new ideas. Within the 
lifetime of those who witnessed the 
return of Columbus the world was 
made over as a result of his discovy- 
ery. Commerce changed from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean and new industries appeared. 
New knowledge of the world affected 
the subject matter of the old school- 
master and a new type of education- 
al institution appeared. The old con- 
ception of the shane of the earth, of 
the stars and comets, and of the 
physical relation of this world fo the 
next was also disturbed, the religions 
of the people were affected. The 
Protestant Reformation shook all 
Europe and a new theology appear- 
ed. The curiosity of the people was 
so stimulated bv the host of new 
leas that came trooping into the 
world that old means of communi- 
cation were discarded and the mod- 
ern newspaper had its birth. The 
old coneeption of government still 
rooted in a decaying feudalism be- 
came obsolete and a new nationalism 
appeared. The imagination feeding 
on new ideas discarded its medieva- 
lism and a new literature appeared. 

The effect of a new invention on 


Industrial and Social Progress 


Address of Dr. E. 


C. Brooks, President North Carolina State College, before 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


this delicate relationship between in- 
dustry -and society is just as far 
reaching and may be illus!rated by 
faking another example from his- 
fory. Something over a century ago 
three mechanical inventions appear- 
ed close together—the steam engine, 
the power loom, and the cotton gin, 
and others soon followed. In thal 
era the home was the chief social 
and industrial unit and the dominat 
po'itical unit. Handicraft and do- 
mestic manufactutring and agricul- 
ture were united for the most part in 
one industry. The head of the fami- 
'y was an autocrat and the family 
unit of government was an absolute 
monarchy by divine right. The man 
was the real head of the family. 
Under his jurisdiction were his wife, 
his children, his slaves, his dumb 
wnimals, the land that he owned 
all were his property. If his neigh- 
hor offended him, he could declare 
war on the offender and by following 
the code duello shoot him down or 
be shot down. The nation,.the State. 
the county existed for, him and he 
could rule all under him. 


Bul the appearance of these ma- 
chines had as great effect perhaps 
upon the home and government as 
the discovery of America had upon 
social Europe. Handicraft and labor 
were transferred to a large degree 
from the home to great industrial 
institutions and this produced con- 
flict and riots and internal civil war. 
The production of raw products was 
divorced from the manufacture of 
the finished products and there was 
competition between individual 
units and even among nations. The 
old apprenticeship system for train- 
ing skilled laborers was broken down 
and a new educational system had 
its birth and this is the beginning of 


our modern publie school system. 
The old human relationships were 


disturbed and we detect a new note 
in religions and theology is again 
modified. As industry was transfer- 
red from the home to large indus- 
trial institutions the conception of 
government of the home and antag- 
onistic to the dominant political 
philosophy. Our courts and legisla- 
live bodies tolerated abuses within 
the home, but they would not tol- 
erate those same abuses when t[rans- 
ferred to large industrial institu- 
tions, the heads of which now had 
control of many homes. 


This transfer of handicraft from 
the home to the machines of indus- 
fry brought out more clearly individ- 
ual human needs and political philo- 
sophy immediately began to change. 


Free and equal manhood suffrage 
now became a real issue. Notice 
how immediately after a new prin- 


ciple appears, it begins to affect 
every principle that binds society to- 
gether. The law of a contracts is 
inviolable forever is modified and a 
contract today may not hold if it is 
prejudicial-to human welfare. The 
old law of liabilify heean to change 
and industries are held to a strict 
accountability for the safely of their 
employees, and we have a new re- 


lationship between 


employee. 


employer and 

But the reformation did not stop 
there. It soon began to affect the 
old jearned professions and doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, a!l are required 
to maintain a standard of skill fixed 
by society or they are held personal. 
ly liable, and this has laid a new 
responsibility on the school to pro- 
vide the minimum. training demand- 
ed by society. Moreover, we are 
now demonstrating that government 
of civie bodies and even of large in- 
mterests, shall be in the interest of 
the governed and officials are bond- 
ed to insure the public against ig- 
norance as well as against corrup- 
tion. We are ever moving towards 
units of cooperation faster than 
people are learning how to cooperate 
and there is an inereasing demand 
for faith and confidence, which are 
essential to social unity and indus- 
irial progress. a result, grea! 
honding companies have sprung up 
everywhere to guarantee skill and 
safety, in order that faith and confi- 
denee may be preserved. Thus does 
a new institution appear in response 
fo a social need. 

All of these changes have taken 
place as a result of the appearance 
of a few imventions almost within 
the lifetime of one man. Industrial 
leaders sometimes think they are 
affected most by radicalism and they 
draw into themseives to offer resis- 
tance, bul theirs is the common lot 
of all. 


Suppose for example, a_ cotton 
picker that meets the needs of the 
cotton farmer should be invented. 
A few would make a fortune as a 
result. But it would change the 
agriculture of the South and. release 
large numbers of people to other oc- 
cupations, thus affecting many more 
industries than eotton production 
and textile manufacturing. Stand- 
ards of living might again be affect- 
ed in the polities of the country. But 
if also might bring into closer co- 
operation the cotton producer and 
the manufacturer, which were di- 
vorced when the other machines 
were invented. Necessity may vel 
bring about this badly needed co- 
operation. 


Bul what has been the effect of 
these industrial changes on the 
philosophy of government? Compare 
(he independence of the home a few 
decades ago with social regulations 
loday. We find now the hours of 
labor regulated, but in the interest 
of labor. The edueation of the 
children determined, but in the in- 
terest of the children. The reeulation 
of transportation, but in the interest 
of those who travel or transport 
goods. The regulation of the habits 
of the people, but in the interest of 
the people, and we regulate the 
conditions under which men, women, 
and children labor, but in the inter- 
est of men, women, and children— 
or such is the theory at least. The 
old paternalism was in the interest 
of the governing class, the new in 
the interest of the governed. 
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If industry rejoices with the ap- 
pearance of a new invention, it must 
also accept the social consequences. 
An autocratic home stands on one 
side of the machine, but on the 
other we see all the people atltempt- 
ing to regulate the affairs of all the 
people, and by the people is indeed 
becoming exceedingly complex; for 
the general good may not always be 
the greatest good for many people. 

It is clear that one imereasing 
purpose, thal runs through the ages, 
declares undoubtedly that human 
welfare is paramount, and that law, 
theology, the school, the home, in- 


dustry, the State, and the nation—- 
all are subject to modifications in 
the interest of human welfare. But 


the o'd jurists resisted the new law 
of contracts and liability. The old 
theologians resisted the toleration of 
new creeds. The old schoolmaster 
res‘sted the new curricula. The old 
head of the family resisted compul- 
sory education. The old captain of 
industry resisted labor laws in the 
interest of human welfare. The old 
politicians resisted new forms of 
taxation. But all have come and 
continue to come tmereasingly, as 
ihe thoughts of men are widened 
with the of the sun. No, 
industry is only a small part of the 
wor'd that is affected by new knowl- 
edge. 

These two examples, one the dis- 
covery of a new continent, the other 
ihe invention of certam needed ma- 
chines, are given to illustrate not 
only the effect of new knowledge in 
the relationship of industry to social 
progress, but how as the result of 
every great industrial or social revo- 
lution the human rises to a plane 
of greater importance and the dif- 
ference between social extremes 
diminishes. Textile manufacturers 
have at least one evidence of this to- 
day. The difference between the 
dress of the shop girl and of the 
wealthy. society leaders is barely 
noticeable, when only a few decades 
azo a member of each class had to 
wear that designated to .the class in 
which she belonged. 

May I take one other illustration, 
the effect of a political theory on in- 
dustry and social progress. 


Two and a half centuries ago 
Spinoza expressed in modern terms 
a theory enunciated by Plato: and 
others, namely that “Democracy is 
the most reasonable form of govern- 
ment vel devised by man, but unless 
we shall find a way to select the most 
fit fo direct special functions, we 
shall be governed by mediocrity.” 


process 


For centuries it was believed that 
property owners were the most fil 
'o direct the functions of govern- 
ment because the chief function. of 
government was to protect property. 
The King in Spinoza’s time was per- 
haps the largest property owner, but 
he was not always the most fit. Even 
when we separated from England 
end had learned to hate all kings, 


we wrote if in our State Constitu- 
tions that our governors must be 


selected from that class of our citi- 

zens having the largest property 

holdings. That was the generally 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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What are your problems, 
Mr. Textile Manufacturer? 


LET us tell you how to use Celanese. We have customers 
who are using our yarn for every conceivable operation in 
knitting and weaving. 


Our technical men have practical information enabling 
them to show you how Celanese can be used and just what 
denier and twist is the correct yarn for any operation. 

Let us assist you also in the dyeing and finishing of 
Celanese fabrics. We can give you complete information 
on dyeing Celanese in conjunction with any other yarns, to 
obtain union shades or cross-dye effects. If you wish to 
use any group of dyestuffs in the presente of Celanese, we 
can supply you with practical formulas. 

Pure silk in the presence of Celanese may be degummed 
without delustering the Celanese. The formula called for 
in this case is as short and practical as that employed in 
degumming methods for silk alone. 


Celanese. brand yarn is highly elastic and 
remarkably durable: and it has unique 
hygienic qualities. The dyestuffs used for 
dyeing Celanese brand fabrics give colors 
that are unusually fast to sun, suds, salt- 
water and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


rRes.u.s. BRAND Pat. ore. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Lid.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark. in the United States. of Ccianese Corporation of America to designate its brand of yarns, fabucs. garmenw, etc 
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Our Biggest Business Problem—.Taxation 


Mr. Emery said in part: 
There is a popular delusion that 


expenditure for government in the 
United States is declining. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. 


Whether we consider the total sum 
for National, State and local govern- 
ment, the taxes levied for that pur- 
pose and the yearly borrowings, the 
annual expenditure mounts steadily 
higher. Whether we view the cost 
of government in per capita terms 
of population or of the number of 
those gainfully employed production 
and service must provide the reve- 
nues, the individual burden ~- is 
steadily enlarging. Federal reduc- 
tion of national debt and taxation, 
an admirable accomplishment, cre- 
ates the illusion of declining govern- 
mental cost, but every saving at 
Washington is met by equal or 
greater expenditure in State capi- 
ta's or localities. 

Taxation is indispensable’ to 
government, as government indis- 
pensable to individual and collective 
security. It is not the fact of taxa- 
tion but its form and amount which 
threaten to make it oppressive and 
injurious. Only a new tax consciou- 
ness will stir our people to system- 
atic effort to demand and secure re- 
duction in the amount and reform in 
the method of tax levy and adminis- 
tration. 

Our first endeavor should be to 
realize the magnitude of expendi- 
ture for American government in all 
its forms, in terms of the effort re- 
quired to produce the essential reve- 
nue. Federal, State and _ local 
government expended, in 1925, $11,- 
500,000,000, <A little over $7,750,000,- 
000 of that amount was raised by 
taxation deferred. Depite increas- 
ing population, it represents taxa- 
lion deferred. Despite increasing 
population, it represents’ three 
times the per capita expenditure 
made for that purpose in 1913, and 
more than that in term of those 
gainfully employed. But 34 per cent 
of that enormous sum represented 
the cost of Federal government, sub- 
stantially two-thirds was an expen- 


‘iture for State and local zovern- 
ment. In 1903, we supported all 
forms of government for the sum 


spent by State, exclusive of local 


government, in 1925. 


The federal government, between 
1919 and 1926, reduced the National 
debt from a peak of substantially 
$25.750.000,000 to $19.000.000.000. but 
during the same period, State and 
local government increased its debt 
from substantially $6,000,000,000 to 
more than $12,000,000,000. During 
the same-period, per capita federal 
taxes fell from $42.86 to $27.38, while 
the sum of State and local taxation 
increased from $28.24 per capita, in 
1919, to $45.18, in 1926. Federal debt! 
and tax reduction has been equalized 
and counteracted by these enlarge- 
ments of the local burden. 

Federal fiseal affairs have enjoy- 
ed efficient management. Can as 
much be said for State and local 
taxation? In 1925, but seventeen of 
the forty-eight commonwealths 
were living within their income. Not 
more than three were pursuing a 
“Pay as you Go” policy. The indi- 


Address of James A. Emery, Counsel, 


National Association of Manufactur- 


ers, Annual Convention, American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


vidual who habitually lives in ex- 
cess of income faces financial ruin. 
Is if not true of a State, a eity a 
eounty, or a township? Are those 
who must meet the paper to remain 
complacent? 


or what do these gigantic ficures 
mean m terms of production, saving 
and self-denial of the citizen who 
must face the burden? It means 
that the annual expenditure for and 
by American government approach- 
ed half the savings bank deposits of 
1925. [ft is a sum almost equal to 
the value of all the crops raised on 
6,500,000 American farms, emploving 
more than 340,000,000 acres of land, 
It means our annual wheat crop, the 
largest in the world, would, if turn- 
ed over to State government, about 
meet it expenditures for 1925. The 
iargest producers of foodstuffs and 


cotton in the world, the value of 
crops searcely equals the 
spendings of local subdivisions of 


our States. We lead the nations of 
the world in industrial production, 
but the net income of all the manu- 
facturing corporations of the United 
States could not meet the combined 
expenditure for State and_ local 
government, nor could all the money 
in circulation in the United States 
pay their last year’s bills. A billion 
represents the number of minutes 
measuring the flight of time since 
the beginning of the Christian era. 
The expenditure of all forms of 
American government last year 
represents more than 811.00 for 
every mimute since the birth of 
Christ. 


Bul, it will be said, however large 
this burden, the real issue is its 
relation to the value of our produc- 
tion and service and its influence 
upon individual initiative in the 
conduct and expansion of enterprise. 
We contemplate expenditures pro- 
portionate to our wealth and posi- 
tion in the society of mankind, but 
our capacity to produce is the foun- 
dation of our social power. The sur- 
plus al our command fixes the speed 
and quality of our progress, individ- 
ually and socially. Now the expen- 
diiure by and for government is 
about 12 per cent of the gross an- 
nual value of our production of 
commodities and services. That is, 
if takes the equivalent of aboul six 
weeks of the year’s work to express 
the expenditure for government in 
relation to our gross income. But, 
if is to be remembered that econo- 
mists estimate that approximately 
75 per cent of our gross production 
is consumed in susfaming our in- 
dividual and social life and replac- 
ing, as it were, the wear upon our 
economic machine. Not more than 
25 per cent represents, then, the 
fund in every field through the use 
of surplus. For it is not the prod- 
uct of the farmer’s acres which 
measure his prosperity. It is what 
he has over and above operating 
and living expenses that permits 
him to improve his tools, enlarge his 
acreage, better his stock, repair his 
buildings, make the home more 
comfortable and enlarge the family 
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life and the opportunities of his 
children. If is only what is lef! 
after operating expenses are met 
which permit a railroad to extend 
its facilities and improve its ser- 
vices. It is not the gross production 
of the 63 per cent of manufactur- 
ing corporations with net mMmeome, 
but the surplus they create which 
permits them to expand their 
plants, improve their machinery, 
and enlarge their productive capa- 
city. We move forward by the mar- 
gin above our consumption. 


Therefore, the taxable capacity of 
our people is not to be determined 
by comparison between public ex- 
penditure and gross national income. 
ur taxable capacity is a reasonable 
relation to the surplus which repre- 
ents the difference between what we 
produce and what we consume. Our 
problem is not how much of our 
gross annual production of wealth 
may we safely devote to public pur- 
poses but what is the proportion of 
our surplus to be given over to the 
purposes of government without 
discouraging and oppressing the in- 
dividual or threatening the patri- 
mony which produces the means of 
progress? 


What are we to do about it? Fed- 
eral expense is pared to the bone, 
we are informed, and the federal 
debt, thanks to the remarkable ad- 
ministrator at the head of the 
treasury, has been reduced amazing- 
lv. But there is great room for im- 
provement in the form of the feder- 
al law, which is unnecessarily com- 
plicated, ambiguous and uncertain. 
It can be greatly simplified, its ad- 
ministration bettered, with gains 
in both time and expense to the tax- 
paver. Moreover, the presence of a 
continuing surplus affords oppor- 
tunity for reasonable reductions in 
rate, notably in the corporation tax, 
which is not only admittedly ex- 
cessive but the diminution of which 
will undoubtedly afford a wide socia! 
relief. 


But it is in the field of State and 
local government that the greatest 
opportunity is afforded for reduc- 
fion in the amount and reform in 
the method of levy and administra- 
tion. 


To cooperate in the federal field 
with the joint congressional com- 
mittee eharged with the study of 
the operation of the Revenue Ac! 
and recommendation for its im- 
provement, the National Association 
of Manufacturers has organized, 
with the aid of the leading national 
industrial organizations, including 
your own, a co-operative committee 
on taxation to provide for the com- 
pilation and analysis of recommen- 
dations arising out of the experience 
of tax advisers and counsel who 
have lived intimately with the fed- 
eral law. 

In the local fleld the association 
organizations is assured of and is re- 
ceiving, the hearty co-operation of 
the National Grange and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau’ Federation. 
through its local organizations and 


leaders in thirty-seven States of the 
Union. 

Whatever organization and co- 
operation may be effected, the im- 
pelling force for reform in the 
method and reduction in the burden 
of taxation must remain, an aroused, 
tax-conscious, intelligent and deter- 
mined citizenship. From it is re- 
quired not only appreciation of the 
magnitude of our public expendi- 
lures and the dangers consequent 
upon disproportionate governmental! 
outlay, but an even stronger deter- 
mination not to ask constantly for 
new services from government or to 
seek salvation by legislation. 

If communities are to be encour- 
aged or tempted to live beyond their 
means, if the federal government is 
to wet nurse its citizens, is to be 
constantly besought to lower rail- 
road rates but raise railroad wages, 
to market crops but reduce the 
cost of food, to bureaucratize our 
life but to protect our liberties, to 
underwrite our undertakings but to 
reduce the cost of our living, we 
eannot hope to lessen the burden of 
governmental cost. Signs are nol 
wanting that both State and Nalion- 
al Government are to be urged [to 
develop and distribute electrical 
power on a great scale and as the 
forerunner of a new campaign for 
further public ownership and opera- 
tion of various utilities. If sugges- 
tions of this character do not meet 
stubborn resistance, we shall not 
lessen but rather we will accelerate 
the multiplying cost.of governmen|, 
while threatening the very sources 
from which reliable revenue flows. 
The only way to make government 
spend less is to ask government to 
do less. 


Tax reform is doomed to failure 
unless our people and our legisla- 
tors recognize taxation to be a busi- 
ness and not a political question, If 
we permit our economic problems 
to be answered in partisan terms, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 


PHILIPPINE TEXTILE MARKETS 


Washington, D. C. — The Philip- 
pine textile market was fairly sat- 
isfactory during March. The de- 
mand for gray sheetings has im- 
proved slightly as a result of the 
situation in China. Prices are 
steady at higher levels. Bleached 
sheetings continue to have a steady 
demand, but stocks are still fairly 
heavy, and local prices are either 
at or below replacement costs. The 
March price of 36-inch, 64 by 60, 
\.29-yard bleached sheeting was 7 
pesos ($3.50) per 36-yard piece. as 
against 6.50 to 7 pesos ($3.25 to $3.50) 
in February. 


The demand tor gray drills is 
quiet, and some supplies of Jap- 
anese goods have been received. 
Bleached drills continue to be in de- 
mand, and stocks are declining. 
Trade in colored drills is improving- 
and demand is now fairly goods. 
Trade in denims continues active, 
but prices are lower as a result of 
heavy incoming shipments, and new 
orders are slow on account of late 
arrivals from the United States. 
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++ Let thts experience 
show you why you should 


choose Tubize. 


Mr. S. was 


searching for 


a fine yarn 


Yet what 
yarn is strong 
enough 


This is what the Tubize rep- 


resentative said: 


“We are the principal manufacturefs 
of fine sizes in the artificial silk field. 
Not only do we make numbers too 
and 75 denier but we also manufac- 
ture 65 and 55 denier yarns. In a 
recent exhaustive test conducted by 
the United States Testing Co., Inc. 
Tubize was compared with domestic 
rayons and other similar yarns. It was 
27% stronger than the weakest and 
10% stronger than the strongest.”’ 


What This Means to the User oj 
Fine Sized Yarn 


This extra margin of strength lends 


He knows 
women prefer 
sheer, inty, 
silken fabrics 


durability to the sheerest fabrics, mak- 
ing Tubize especially suitable for 
glove-silk underwear, canton crepes, 
taffetas, satins, ribbons, and hosiery. 
It also minimizes breaks which mean 
lost time, reduced production, spoilage 
and expense. 


What This Means to Your Customer 


The use of Tubize in your product 
assures the buyer lasting beauty and 
long wear. It answers the require- 
ments of 7 out of 10 women who 
want rayon economy plus strength 
and durability. It means customer 
satisfaction—repeat sales to the re- 


tailer, and minimum wear from usage 


Then be 
heard about 
Tubize 
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fine sizes 


as well as the maximum in enduring 
loveliness to the consumer. 


A Coupon That is Valuable to You 


Mail this coupon today. Learn why 
Tubize can lower your production 
costs and guarantee extra consumer 


good will. 


“Reg. U. S. Fat. Of=.” 
TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City Ss. T. B. 5 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your latest 
folder. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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on 
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~ 
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T is a real honor to be asked to 

address you as the representative 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. I want 
you to know, too, it is one that is 
deeply appreciated. 

I regard this meeting as one of 
the most significant in the history 
of our industry. In itself it indicates 
on the part of those who are repre- 
sented here a recognition of our 
community of interest in all that 
affects the welfare and progress of 
this industry. In addition it cul- 
minates a year in which perhaps the 
greatest development has _ taken 
place in our attitude toward the 
conduct of our business as individ- 
ual manufacturers and merchants. 
Somewhat the same spirit is spread- 
ing through the ranks of our asso- 
ciates in the wholesale arid convert- 
ing fields. All of which augurs well 
for the growth and success of the 
industry and its constituent ele- 
ments. 


It should be and I am sure it is 
quite unnecessary to comment upon 
the mutuality of interest between 
the members of the American and 
National Associations and the mem- 
bers of the merchants’ organization. 
I wonder if our name—the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants—is 
not something of a misnomer. A 
merchant buys and sells. He trades 
for his own profit. We are your 
sales managers, compensated di- 
*President, Associaion of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of-New York. 


Address of Spencer Turner" 


Delivered at Joint Meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


rectly by you according to our merit. 
We are the distributing department 
of the cotton textile industry. In 
some other industries such as steel, 
oil, motors, ete. our association 
would no doubt be a group of vice- 
presidents in charge of sales. Ob- 
viously the problems and ideals of 
the executives in charge of produc- 
tion and the executives in charge 
of sales are identical. We must sell 
your output and we must sell if 
profitably and effectively or else 
some other group of sales executives 
will assume the responsibility of 
advice and action in marketing the 
products of your mills. 

It is inevitable that such a rela- 
tionship should of itself foster a 
spirit of mutual understanding and 
helpfulness. Happily all of us in 
this great industry have become 
more and more deeply convinced 
that we succeed or fail together. 
This has been particularly true 
since the war when we found by 
practical experience what real co- 
operation could accomplish. In war 
time under the urge of patriotism 
we laid our cards on the table. We 
made a census of our mills. We 
allotted the war business and ecivil- 
ian business where it would best be 
handled and we agreed with the 
government as to what constituted 
fair prices to all. 

The friendships 


and confidence 


born of that true co-operation of 
war times have hecome more and 
more cemented. Fifteen or twenty 
vears ago competitors often thought 
of each other as deadly enemies 
profiting only at the expense of each 
other. Now we know better. We 
know that our salvation and success 
lie in conducting our business by 
law of enlightened self-interest. 

Beyond that, however, we 
actually put that realization imto 
helpful practice, conscious of the 
fact that we cannot reaily know our 
own self-interest without knowl- 
edge of the basic facts of our in- 
dustry. Two years or more ago our 
\ssociation as a whole started on a 
broad scale to collect and publish 
the vital statistics of various classi- 
fied branches of the industry. Many 
went into this endeavor reluctantly 
and with misgivings—but now we 
wonder how we dared to advise our 
mills without any positive knowl- 
edge of aggregate stocks, production 
und sales. 

The result of this activity _is 
threefold: It brings the sales and 
production departments of our in- 
dustry into closer accord; it enables 
the sales executives to give sound 
advice and it affords the production 
executives an intelligent basis on 
which to conduct their operations. 
The day is past in industries such 
as ours when our operations can be 


have 


profitably conducted on a hit or 
miss basis 


The immutable law of supply and 
demand will always govern our 
operations, but heretofore we have 
been woefully weak in interpreting 
that law. Oftentimes we recognized 
that law only when through lack of 
positive knowledge of facts we had 
broken it and were paying the pen- 
alty. 

It has become generally recogniz- 
ed that the wholesome competition 
which stimulates business is com- 
petition predicated on facts and an 
intelligent application of them to 
production and prices. Most indus- 
tries long ago discarded horse trad- 


ing methods and substituted for 
them co-operative endeavor. I be- 


lieve it is significant of the trend of 
recognized business conduct that 
unlimited production, regardless of 
the varied changes in demand and 
price is no longer demanded of an 
individual manufacturer or of an in- 
dustry as a whole. We have come 
to accept what is sometimes called 
“rationalization” of industry § as 
against cut-throat competition, as 
something really in the public in- 
terest. 

You will remember there was an 
old phrase which used to character- 
ize business—caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware. The whole course 
of modern business practice and of 
industrial law has thrown that 
phrase into the diseard. It is vitally 

Continued on Page 69) 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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100-pound hosiery dyeing machine— 
drive end new—doors closed 


What people say about the NEW 
Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyer 
“After A Thorough Trial’ 


“We have given the Klauder-Weldon hosiery dyer a 
thorough trial, having dyed over thirty light shades 
on silk withuot getting an uneven batch.” 


From a letter by a concern who installed the new 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines 


We have a folder showing all details of Kiauder- 
Weldon Hosiery Dyers. Your copy is ready to mail 
now. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, Pa. 
PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYRES 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L, and Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representatives: W. 1. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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The 
Butterworth 
line includes: 


Ageing Machines 

Atomizers 

Boiling Machines for 
Warps 

Calenders 

Coilers for Warps 

Crabbing Machines for 
Worsteds 

Dyeing Machines 

Drying Machines 

Finishing Machines for 
silk 

Finishing Machines for 
webbing 

Jiggs 

Kettles, Color 

Liming Machines 

Mangles, Tommy Dodd 

Mangles, Starch 

Mangles, Water 

Mixers 

Padding Machines 

Pasteing Plates 

Presses, Hydraulic 

Scutchers 

Sewing Machines 

Singeing Machines 

Sizing, Drying and Beam 
ing Machines for car- 
pet varn 

Sizing Machines for 
Warps 

Soaping Machines 

Sprinkling 

Squeezers 

Tenters (Straight, Auto- 
matic, Silk, Return, 
Vibratory) 

Washers 

Winders 


The 
Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine 

Division 
line includes: 


Garment Dyeing Ma- 
chines 

Skein Machines for dye- 
ing wool, worsted slub- 
bing and cotton, for 
bleaching cotton and 
scouring wool and 
worsted yarn. 

Skein Machines for silk, 
mercerized cotton and 
artificial silk 

Raw Stock Machines 

Roll Machines 

K-W Hosiery Dyeing Ma- 
chines 

Special machines for Su'- 
phur Dyeing 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINE 
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N the time allotted for my address, 

there is no opportunity for me to 
attempt to entertain or amuse you; 
as a matter of fact I have no incli- 
nation in either direction. Instead 
I shall be very happy if you should 
find in what I may have to say, 
something that may be regarded as 
a gesture leading to a betterment of 
your commercial situation, and 
that of the converter. 

Generally speaking, 
goods industry is in a 
condition, due, as we believe, to 
something that is very much akin 
to what we read in history in re- 
gard to the Tower or Babel, where 
on each landing there was spoken 
a different language. The industry 
of cotton goods is divided into\five 
major branches, namely, miil inter- 
ests, converter, finisher, jobber and 
retailer, and a survey of each of the 
avenues of production will show 
that not in any unit will you find a 
rule of business that is in any way 
related to the principles of trading 


the cotton 
deplorable 


applied to any, or either of the 
other branches. While we should 
be a unified trade, each with the 


opportunity to énjoy reasonable 
success, the picture is just the op- 


posite. . We have a civil war in the 
cotton goods industry, and news 
from the front indicates that aft 


present the retail distributor is and 
for sometime has been most firmly 


*President, The 


tion 


Converters’ Associa- 
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Delivered at Joint Meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
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and effectively entrenched; the con- 
verter in the forefront of the op- 
posing lines, with a heavy casualty 
list, as shown by the credit report- 
ing agencies. 

At this point you may conclude 
that we are about to make an ap- 
peal for helpfulness, or considera- 
tion, in order that our position may 
be bettered ,but such is not the 
case: Instead, I am hopeful of be- 
ing able to present a picture that 
will clearly show that your interests 
are very closely imterlocked with 
ours, and that if we are unsuccess- 
ful, you cannot hope to prosper; as 
a matter of fact you are at this 
time feeling the effect of our joint 
neglect to provide a united front 
against the rules of business estab- 
lished by the distributors of our 
products, and which policies do so 
seriously and detrimentally bear 
upon our welfare. 

Our endeavor to encourage the 
deve:oping of a closer contact be- 
tween mill and converter carries 
wth if the need of my making those 
of you who are uninitiated, ac- 
quainted with the position of the 
converter, therefore I crave your 
indulgence while I make my best 
effort to picture what we believe to 
be facts unadorned: 

From the very nature of his busi- 
ness the converter of cotton fabrics, 


infended for garment purposes—for 
women's and children’s wear—inau- 
gurates his preparations in the early 
months of the calendar year— 
meaning February, March or April 
—in order that his lines may be 
completed and ready for showing 
during July and August, which is 
the expectation of the distributing 
and garment trades. The volume of 
goods provided by the converter, up 
to that time, expressed by deliver- 
ies and contracts and measured in 
dollars and cents, is frequently 
twice the capital that he has in his 
business. Now we are up to the 
time (August) when he is ready to 
make his showing to the distribu- 
tor: 

His exhibition is interesting to the 
buyers, but only in the sense that 
they may thereby be enabled to 
sense the style trend. At that early 
time, the best that the converter 
can hope for is a complimentary 
reference to his skill and enter- 
prise,. there shown. There is a 
promise given, however, of further 
and careful consideration, when our 
representatives visit the buyer at 
his distant place of business during 
September, October and November. 
Those visits are made, the lines 
again carefully gone over, the buyer 
makes careful note of the fabrics 
that he most admires, places a ten- 


tative order, and promises to con- 
firm when next in New York, which 
will be sometime before the first 
day of the coming year, or directly 
thereafter. That time arrives, and 
with it the buyer, and then there is 
another inspection of the goods. In 
many instances orders are placed, 
but for extremely moderate quanti- 
ties of everything but sample cards; 
in the latter direction buyers are 
usually quite liberal. That is the 
very best that the converter can ex- 
pect, but it is not all that he gets: 

It is not unusual for a buyer, then 
seeing the goods for the third time, 
to complain of the patterns shown 
being sold, and inquires as to “when 
do you expect to show your new 
goods?” 


Let us pass by those who are un- 
reasonable or unreasoning, and fol- 
low him who has actually operated 
by the placing of small orders: 
Shipment is wanted in February, 
together with the sample cards, and 
when delivery is made, he, the job- 
ber, prepares to send his goods on 
the road during February § and 
March, but little can be expected 
from his customer, the retailer, for 
the hand-to-mouth principle of 
buying provides for what that term 
expresses, namely, that purchases 
shall be made only as goods are 
needed, and that lafe buying avoids 
the hazard incident to a possible 
change of fashion, or trade fancy, 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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‘Best Service” Sizing Compounds 


“are made under careful laboratory control. All raw 


materials are bought on specification. 


Our finished 


products must meet our exacting standards. A trial 


, order will convince you. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Laboratory and Street and N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 1202-16 Chestnut Street 
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THE SHU T ILE PEOPLE 


Williams Shuttles 
for Your HOPEDALE Looms 


Attachments and Feelers 


May be obtained as before 
direct from us 


They always have run well 
They always will 


The J. H. Williams Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEO. F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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N the time allotted for my address, 

there is no opportunity for me to 
attempt to entertain or amuse you; 
as a matter of fact I have no incli- 
nation in either direction. Instead 
I shall be very happy if you should 
find in what I may have to say, 
something that may be regarded as 
a gesture leading to a betterment of 
your commercial situation, and 
that of the converter. 

Generally speaking, the cotton 
goods industry is in a deplorable 
condition, due, as we believe, to 
something that is very much akin 
lo what we read in history in re- 
gard to the Tower or Babel, where 
on each landing there was spoken 
a different language. The industry 
of cotton goods is divided into five 
major branches, namely, mill inter- 
ests, converter, finisher, jobber and 
retailer, and a survey of each of the 
avenues of production will show 
that not in any unit will you find a 
rule of business that Is In any way 
related to the principles of trading 


applied to any, or either of the 
other branches. While we should 
be a unified trade, each with the 


opportunity to enjoy reasonable 
success, the picture is just the op- 


posite. We have a civil war in the 
cotton goods industry, and news 
from the front indicates that at 


present the retail distributor is and 
for sometime has been most firmly 


*President, The 
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Converters’ Associa- 
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and effectively entrenched; the con- 
verter in the forefront of the op- 
posing lines, with a heavy casualty 
list, as shown by the credit report- 
ing agencies. 

At this poimt you may conclude 
that we are about to make an ap- 
peal for helpfulness, or considera- 
tion, in order that our posilion may 
be bettered ,but such is not the 
case: Instead, I am hopeful of be- 
ing able to present a picture that 
will clearly show that your interests 
are very closely imterlocked with 
ours, and that if we are umsuccess- 
ful, you cannot hope to prosper; as 
a matter of fact you are at this 
time feeling the effect of our joint 
neglect to provide a united front 
against the rules of business estab- 
lished by the distributors of our 
products, and which policies do so 
seriously and detrimentally bear 
upon our welfare. 

Our endeavor to encourage the 
deve:oping of a closer contact be- 
tween mill and converter carries 
wth it the need of my making those 
of you who are uninitiated, ac- 
quainted with the position of the 
converter, therefore I crave your 
indulgence while I make my best 
effort to picture what we believe to 
be facts unadorned: 

From the very nature of his busi- 
ness the converter of cotton fabrics, 


infended for garment purposes—for 
women’s and children’s wear—inau- 
gurates his preparations in the early 
months of the calendar year— 
meaning February, March or April 
—in order that his lines may be 
completed and ready for showing 
during July and August, which is 
the expectation of the distributing 
and garment trades. The volume of 
goods provided by the converter, up 
to that time, expressed by deliver- 
ies and contracts and measured in 
dollars and cents, is frequently 
twice the capital that he has in his 
business. Now we are up to the 
time (August) when he is ready to 
make his showing to the distribu- 
tor: 

His exhibition is interesting to the 
buyers, but only in the sense that 
they may thereby be enabled to 
sense the style trend. At that early 
time, the best that the converter 
can hope for is a complimentary 
reference to his skill and enter- 
prise, there shown. There is a 
promise given, however, of further 
and careful consideration, when our 
representatives visit the buyer at 
his distant place of business during 
September, October and November. 
Those visits are made, the lines 
again carefully gone over, the buyer 
makes careful note of the fabrics 
that he most admires, places a ten- 


tative order, and promises to con- 
firm when next in New York, which 
will be sometime before the first 
day of the coming year, or directly 
thereafter. That time arrives, and 
with it the buyer, and then there is 
another inspection of the goods. In 
many instances orders are placed, 
but for extremely moderafe quanti- 
ties of everything but sample cards; 
in the latter direction buyers are 
usually quite liberal. That is the 
very best that the converter can ex- 
pect, but it is not all that he gets: 

It is not unusual for a buyer, then 
seeing the goods for the third time, 
to complain of the patterns shown 
being sold, and inquires as to “when 
do you expect to show your new 
goods?” 


Let us pass by those who are un- 
reasonable or unreasoning, and fol- 
low him who has actually operated 
by the placing of small orders: 
Shipment is wanted in February, 
together with the sample cards, and 
when delivery is made, he, the job- 
ber, prepares to send his goods on 
the road during February § and 
March, but little can be expected 
from his customer, the retailer, for 
the hand-to-mouth principle of 
buying provides for what that term 
expresses, namely, that purchases 
Shall be made only as goods are 
needed, and that late buying avoids 
the hazard incident to a possible 
change of fashion, or trade fancy, 

(Continued on Page 67) 


‘Best Service” Sizing Compounds 


“are made under careful laboratory control. All raw 
materials are bought on specification. Our finished 
products must meet our exacting standards. A trial 


, order will convince you. 


oo 


Burkart-Schier Chem 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Laboratory and Plant, Thirteenth Street and N. C. 
& St. L. R. R. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ical Co. 


Office and Warehouse, 1202-16 Chestnut Street 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


SINCE, 1830 


—- 


Williams Shuttles 
for Looms 


Attachments and Feelers 


May be obtained as before 
direct from us 


They always have run well 
They always will 


The J. H. Williams Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEO. F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Committee Reports at American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Report on National Council 
of American Cotton 
Manufacturers 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Join! 
Chairman 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation: 

A number of years ago, Franklin 
W. Hobb, of Boston, and the under- 
signed, of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation respectively. conceived 
and were instrumental in organizing 
ihe National Council. Its avowed 
purpose was the bringing about of 
cooperative action between the 
Northern and Southern branches of 
the cotton textile industry in mat- 
ters of mufual concern, national in 
and character. Its activities 
have been many and its accomplish- 
ments great, not the least of which 
has been the establishment of confi- 
dence and good will between the 
ections despite the flerce competi- 
tion has always peculiarly char- 
acterized our industry. 

Its most recent and outstanding 
achievement has been the bringing 
together of practically the whole in- 
dustry. into one homogeneous or- 
ganization so well known to you all 

the Coflon-Textile Institute: This 
movement would have been utterly 


scope 


impossible without the gradually 
ripened friendship and awakened 


appreciation of community §inter- 
ests resulting from vears of frater- 
nization through the council. Co- 
operation on such a gigantic scale 
follows only from confidence, and 
confidence under circum- 
stances is of slow growth and the 
result of frequent contacts. 

That the Institute will become the 
spokesman for the cotton textile in 
dutry in the future and the medium 
for its cooperative expression and 
accomplishment there is, and should 
be, no doubt. Legislat've and 
litical questions only are excluded 
from ifs activities. I confidently look 
forward not onlv to a gradual and 
lasting growth of’ its usefulness in 
stabilizing the industry through tts 
technical functions: but, also to the 
greater achievement of bringing 
about such harmony and mutual 
respect among its members as will 
result in decent and intelligent com- 
petition from which alone follows 
peace of mind after the day's work, 
instead of the suspicious, acrimoni- 
ous, 


Just 


how the remaining functions 
of the National Council may be 
worked out will be the subject of 
earnest consideration and discussion 
at its meeting immediately follow- 
ing this convention. 


Report of George W. 
Forrester, Traffic Mer. 
HE progress of the cotton manu- 
facturers in the cotton-growing 
States has been an industrial phe- 
nomenon. The economics of the 
situation as they are known today 
occasion some wonder that the in- 


dusfry did not flourtsh at the source 
of raw materials, until a compara- 
tively recent period. Manufacture 
of cotton m the South, prior to 1890, 
was relatively imsignificant. Great 
expansion of the industry has 
curred subsequent! to that year. 

Whie the cotton textile industry 
had been instituted in New Fneland 
with the building of the old Stater 
Mill in 1790, its beginnings in the 
South were registered when a smal! 
factory was built on Mill Creek, one 
and one-half miles from Lincolnton, 
m 1813. Another mill was 
built at Rocky Mount, N. C., in 1817, 
and a third miil at Greensboro, N. 
C., about the same year. Several 
early faetories were built in South 
Carolina during this same*period. A 
very erratic and slow growth was 
registered in the South from the 
‘ime of the institution of the indus- 
try until after the Reconstruction 
period. In 4880, according to the 
figures of the Textile Djpvigion of the 
Bureau of. Foreign and Domest 
Commerce, there were 542,648 spin- 
dies in the South as compared with 
8,632,087 in New England. The num- 
per of looms in the South was 11,898 
whereas there were in New England 
212,019. At that time, the amount 
of capital invested in Southern tex- 
tile mills aggregatde $47,375,897, as 
compared with $156,754,690 invested 
in New England textile mils. The 
value of output in the South in 1880 
was only $16,356,000 as compared 
with $143,163,000 in New England. 
The number of employees in the 
South was 16,741 as compared with 
127,185 in New England. There were 
only 161 mills in the South. In 1880, 
only 188,748 bales of cotton were 
consumed by Southern spindles, as 
compared with 1,381,596 in New 
England. 

At the end of 1890 there were but 
1,570,000 spindles in all of the cotton 
growing States. At the end of 1926, 
the number was 17,936,264, a gain of 
i042 per cent. In 1890 mills in. the 
cotton growing States consumed ap- 
proximately 600,000 bales of cotton: 
in 1926 the consumption was 4,757,- 
902 bales, a gain of.693 per cent. 
While this growth has been in rec- 
Ognition of natural advantages, it 
could not have taken place without 
an adequate system of transporta- 
lion. Main line single track mileage 
in the States lying south of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi Rivers was in 1890, 27,830 
bales. At the present time this 
mileage is in excess of 48,000 miles. 

This gain in single track main line 
railway mi:eage, substantial as if 
has been, reflects but a small part 
of the expansion of railway facili- 
nes. Many miles of second main 
lime now in operation have served 
fo more than treble the carrying 
capacity of these main lines: the 
enlargement of terminals and addi- 
Lional transfer points have added 
quite as much to the carrying ca- 
pacity as have the additional miles 
of main highway. The _ general 
adoption of block signal system has 
a.so greatly increased track capac- 
ity; the use of iarger locomotives, 
larger cars and the consequent 
operation of much longer trains, 


coupled with speedier movement 
represents a great addition to plant 
capacity. 


Distribution, which at the outset 


was largely in one direction and 
small in volume, is now in every 


direction facilitated by splendid sys- 
tefis of package cars operated in 
through trains to every important 
trade center and transfer point in 
ihe country. Our more important 
systems are now operating these 
package cars for the distribution of 
éotton manufactures of Southern 
mills to the number of many thou- 
sand monthly. 

This service is of inealcu-able 
value to the cotton mill.industry of 
the South. -It is, in fact, a freight 
train express service that carries 
eur manufactures to all parts of the 
country with the greatest possible 
dispatch. Thus have the railways 
serving the Southern cotton mill in- 
dustry expanded their capacity and 
improved their service, keeping all 
abreast of the needs of the industry. 

Ac‘ual knowledge of the map of 
the South and policies of Southern 
lines wil! satisfy any doubtful mind 
on the subject of transportation 
facilities. With an internal network 
of railways having a vastly greater 
capacity than is demanded of them 
for movement of traffic within, the 
South, there are four outlets 
through Mississippi River crossings 
to the West and Northwest, and 
there are seven outle‘'s through 
Ohio River crossings to the North, 
Northeast and Northwest and three 
all-rail crossings through Virginia 
cities to Eastern seaboard. In addi- 
tion, there are through routes cou- 


pled with regular steamship lines 
through Virginia, South Atlantic 


and Gulf ports to all domestic and 
foreign markets accessible to water 
transportation, 

It is rather the general opinion 
that ‘he railroads have reached, if 
they have not already passed, the 
maximum in rates in the South. 
Southern carriers are unusually 
prosperous as a class and will con- 
tinue prosperous on their present 
rates and would probably do so on 
somewhat lower rates. 


Due to the fact that there are now 
approximately 40 plants in the 
South doing dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing and many mi.ls whose 
products are not made wholly of 
cotton, there is further need for ex- 
tensions or establishment of com- 
modity rates, or ra‘e revisions which 
will properly care for the new order 
of things. These are being given 
attention and will be worked out in 
an orderly way. 

The Interstate’ Gammeree Com- 
mission has annouwnced a general 
investigation of cotton rates, which 
we hope will prove helpful to the 
mills. 

During the past year, we have 
been instrumental in working out 
many rates adjustments of a helpful 
nature. It is not possible due to 
lack of time to enumerate these 
here. 

We undertake to keep the State 
associations fully informed of these 
matters and are in daily touch with 
Captain Ellison A. Smyth, chairman 


of your Traffic Committee, who has 
served the mills so long and effi- 
ciently and unselfishly. 

This department has received of 
‘he officers of this association every 
consideration and could ask no bet- 
ter co-operation than that afforded 
by chairman of your Traffic Com- 
mittee, your president, Mr. Gossett, 
retired secretary, Mr. Adams, and 
active secretary, Mr. McLaurine, to 
whom all of us are due a large 
measure of thanks. 


Revert of Joint Arbitration 
Board 


By E. C. Dwelle 


T the request of John A. Law, 

chairman of your Cotton Com- 
mittee, I am making a report on the 
Joint Southern Arbitration Board in 
New Orleans. For many years past 
our cotton rules have called for ar- 
bitration on the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and generally speaking 
the mills found this satisfactory. 
However, there were so many com- 
plaints on the part of the shippers 
that the directors of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange requested 
that this work be taken out of their 
hands and notified the mills and 
shippers to that effect. 

Your Cotton Committee, composed 
of John A. Law, George §S. Harris, 
C. D. Welch and myself, had a con- 
ference with a committee from the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Associa- 
fion in Asheville last summer, and 
after careful consideration agreed 
to the formation of the present arbi- 
tration board with the understand- 
ing it would be governed by a joint 
committee composed of one repre- 
sentative each from the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers’ Association 
and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The shippers were very insistent 
on an arbitration board to be located 
in this section and wanted the ex- 
penses underwritten by the two as- 
sociations of shippers and manufac- 
f‘urers. We felt it better to continue 
in New Orleans as near the old sys- 
lem as possible as so many mills 
had opposed any change. We did 
not feel it practicable for us to un- 
derwrite our share of the expenses 
as they wanted us to. 

Mr. Law requested me to act for 
this association and our Joint Gom- 
mittee 


met in New Orleans last 
August, at which time we selected 
the best classers we could secure 


and arranged all details of the work. 
All classers must be unanimously 
appreved by the Joint Committee 
and we believe we have three of the 
best men available. 

We decided to abandon the 
right to appea! on arbitrations as we 
found the mills rarely asked for an 
appeal and the shippers were doing 
it in a large number of cases just to 
postpone disposition of the cotton in 
the hands of the mills and to delay 
having to refund the money origi- 
nally paid for the cotton. In addi- 
tion the records showed in nearly 
all cases the appeals confirmed the 
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A partial list of the 
Industries Served by 
Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles 


Bakeries 

Flour Mills 

Dyes and Chemicals 
Sugar 

Textile 

Paint 

Explosives 
Machinery 
Paper 

Fibre 

Tobacco 
Hospitals 

Rope 

Rubber 
Automobiles 
Meat Packing 
Metal Specialties 
Oil Cloth 
Railroads 
Breweries 
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Dollar for Dollar~ 


There’s More Service Value 


In Diamond Fibre Receptacles 


yy ee you buy handling equipment, on what do you base your 
selection? Price, alone, or Service Cost—the first cost divided 
by the number of years that your receptacles will continue to give 
satisfactory service? 


After all, it’s not merely a flock of cans, or trucks or boxes that you are 
buying—it’s service. And any way you figure it Diamond Fibre Recep- 
tacles will render more active, satisfactory service per dollar invested 
than any other receptacles on the market. 


lf it were not so, would over 500 successful textile manufacturers have 
sclected Diamond Fibre Receptacles for almost every handling job in 
their mills? Would the manufacturers in more than 50 major indus- 
tries have adopted this method of figuring receptacle value and have 
swung over to the Diamond Fibre “Family”? 


The list of Diamond Fibre Receptacles includes roving cans, gill cans, 
bc bbin boxes, trucks, doffing cars, mill boxes, barrels, waste hampers, 
mill baskets, trays, shipping boxes and sample cases. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO., Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Offices in principal cities and in Canada, at 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 
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N giving this talk I am assuming 

that you all know | am the woman 
who took out a Travelling Style 
Show for this Association from 
January 15th to March 15th of this 
vear. 

I am very glad to be here today 
in order to thank the association for 
giving me the opportunity to do a 
lot of hard work for them and the 
whole cotton industry. For in dome 
that same hard work to the best of 
my limited abilities I learned a lot 
and had a number of most amusing 
experiences. 

This touring stvle show was as 
much a new venture for me as for 
the association and each day had its 
dailv lesson I assure you, It is a 
pleasant memory to recall how help- 
ful and kind every one was to me 
from the men and women connected 
with the different mills to the buy- 
ers and employees in the stores. 

About the hardest job I had 
everywhere was to get the models to 
like me, for without their coopera- 
tion,’no show could be successful. In 
each city as as I heard my 
first “dear” or dearie” I breathed a 
sigh of relief for I knew things 
would probably run smoothly from 
then on. 

I am going to review the whole 
stvle show before giving you my 
reasons for believing it accomplish- 


T) 


ed the purpose for which it was 
planned. 

The trip was planned for eight 
weeks, the show to appear in one 
store in each city for a week. The 


plan to put on two shows a ‘day for 
an hour each for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of each 
week was in the main carried out. 
The nine mills putting on the show 
supplied the dresses, the hats, some 
of the shoes, paid for my expenses 
and for the programs. 

Ipswich Mills furnished the stock- 


ings. The stores supplied the mod- 
els, the dresses and the music. If 
they wished, their accessory de- 


partments, such as shoes, millinery, 
leather and jewelry might 
furnish articles to be worn by the 
models and credit given in the in- 
troductory remarks to such depart- 
ments. 


goods 


The dresses were all made from 
paper patterns from materials se- 
lected individually by each mill, Re- 


alizine that the stores selected for 
the show would not have all the ma- 
terials shown in stock, the associa- 
tion knew some plan must he 
evolved to make certain all the ma- 
ferials were available in each store 
while the show was appearing there. 
Of course, the chief idea of the 
show was to revive and intensify in- 
terest in cotton dress goods. Never- 
theless, it was felt unwise to arouse 
interest in some material and then 
not be able to supply the demand. 
After due consideration it was de- 
cided to ship one piece of each ma- 
terial in one or two assorted cases 
from a central shipping point. This 
avoided nine shipments to each 
show and accordingly simplified the 
details for each store. 

In addition to this, each selling 
house notified their leading jobbers 
in each territory and requested 
their cooperation. This proved to 


What Price Style Shows? 


Address by Laurice T. Morehead before Joint Meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


be nothing but a futile gesture in 
most instances as the jobbers were 


not even interested, much less ae- 
tive in their support. 

While this was not an ideal ar- 
rangement, if still seems to have 


been the most practical solution of 
the problem. There was quite-a lit- 
tle detail in securing the stores for 
the show. Not all the stores ap- 
proached accepted. Some did not 
have proper space. Others had 
planned shows of their own. But 
six of the stores first written to, ac- 
cepted. In addition, several asked 
for the show when if was necessary 
lo refuse because of their geograph- 
ical locations. 

The show was given 
Wholesale . Jobbers’ Convention a1! 
ihe Waldrof Astoria Hotel. This 
rea'iv was no more than a dress re- 
hearsal and went about as badiv as 
such rehearsals usually do. It was 
the first time the dresses had al! 
been together. It was the first time 
I had seen some of them. We had 
confusion backstage because of the 
illness of the woman who has to he 
our chief tower of support. 

Nevertheless, good as it migbi 
have been, bad as it was, if started 
things off. Two ‘stores, for in- 
siance. who were undecided about 
taking it, liked it well enough to ae- 
cept it for the weeks offered . This 
was quite heartening as one store 
who had been most enthusiastic 
about the idea cancelled by wire. The 


first the 


reason for this we learned after- 
wards was unstable house policies 
and a disagreement between the 


merchandise manager and the wash 
goods buyer. 

The show went to Bamberger’s at 
Newark the week following. There 
was only a small platform in the 
wash goods department on which to 
show the dresses. There were four 
models and four half-hour shows a 
day starting Monday and ending 
Friday. The speaker was Mrs. Tif- 
fanv who is the woman head of the 
Bamberger Sewing Institute. She 
was splendid and gave very pracli- 
cal talks. The atfendance was very 
fair. 

The next week, only one show was 
given. We had an open week be- 
cause of the cancelation | mention- 
ed a few minutes ago. It proved a 
very fortunate one for us. Mr. Mce- 
illattie of Meekins. Packard and 
Wheat, of Springfield who is a mem- 
her of the Dry Goods Union heard 
of the show through a missionary of 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany and asked if it would be possi- 
ble to give it before the wash goods 
buvers of that association during a 
two day meeting they were having 
in New York. Through the courte- 
sv of the secretary, this was done. 
I was fortunate in securing three of 
the models used at Bamberger’s. We 
were asked to run a show of half an 
hour. The interest of these buyers 
is best described when I say they 
kept us an hour and twenty minutes. 

This was very successful and a 
group of this kind is a very splendid 
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sort to cultivate. I wish we had 
time to interest more of the same 
sort. 


Strawbridge & Clothier in Phila- 
delphia was the next store and it 
was here we first realized how suc- 
cessful our show might be. They 
gave us a stage and runway on the 
fifth floor, a three piece orchestra, 
“1x miodels, a large dressing room 
and all possible comforts. The first 
performance they had chairs for 
iwo hundred and fifty, adding more 
af each performance until they had 
put in about five hundred chairs 
which were all they had room for. 
The show was so well advertised, 
that many people stood at each per- 
formance. Women came an hour 
ahead to get seats. I saw two wo- 
men at three performances. 

The sale of goods was excellent. 
Mr. Matroney, the 


buyer, had ar- 
ranged goods at the back of the 
seats and had clerks to handle the 


sales both before and after each per- 
formance. I understood he was most 
gratified with the direct returns and 
anticipated a very good spring and 
summer business in addition. The 
patience of women and their inter- 
est in such shows was well shown 
here for frequently women began to 
gather an hour to an hour and one 
half before the time advertised for 
‘he show to begin; frequently there 
would be eighteen or twenty, sitting 
waiting an hour ahead of time. 

Amusing mishaps occurred in 
every city and two of the funniest 
took place in Philadelphia. The 
store had the models select shoes to 
wear, the day before the first per- 
formance and these had to be check- 
ed through the department and sen! 
up. They got lost somewhere in the 
store and a few minutes before 
starting time, all six models were 
sitting around in stocking feet. 

Another day, things got a little 
hectic because one model could not 
find her slip and after much huni- 
ing we found that one girl had very 
absentmindedly put on two. 

From here the show went fo 
Kaufman & Baer in Pittsburgh. The 
show was put on in the wash goods 
department; a good big department 
on the second floor of the store. A 
very long runway leading from a 
small stage was suplemented by a 
small platform. I started with ten 
models and ended with twelve. The 
shows were very well attended and 
we gave more shows al this store 
than at anv other, as the store re- 
quested that we give one after hours 
for the employees, and also that we 
put on an eleven o'clock perform- 
ance Saturday morning as three 
days of bad weather had rather up- 
set business. These shows were 
well attended but there was no op- 
portunity for women to sit down. I 
marveled at the patience of women 
standing on their feet for an hour or 


more and fully 80 per cent of the 


people who came to the show stay- 
ed through it. The buyer supple- 
mented the goods shipped for the 
show with a very excellent display 


of other designs of the same fab- 
rics. 

The next city was Huntington, 
West Virginia. It was a communi- 
ty affair subscribed to by the three 
leading stores: Deardorff Sisler 
Company, Bradshaw Diehl Company, 
Anderson Newcomb Company, and 
two jobers, 0. L. Stanard Company 
and Watts, Ritter & Co. 

The affair was under the personal 
direction of Mr. Stanard himself. It 
was given in three evenings and one 
afternoon in the hotel ballroom. 
Admission was by tickets secured 
either at the hotel desk or from any 
of the department stores. We had 
twelve models supplied from the dif- 
ferent department stores and a three 
piece orchestra. It was the social 
event of the week and the mascu- 


line attendance was quite heavy, 
some young men going by them- 
se'ves and others, seizing the op- 


portunity to take their girls to a 
free party. 

Invitations were sent to Marshall 
College, a very good college in Hunt- 
ineton and all the classes taking the 
domestic science course, about two 
hundred, came in relays of fifty; 
also the seniors in the high school 
who were taking a domestic science 
course attended. 

Next, we went to the Donaldson 
Gilass Block in Minneapolis. Here 
the performance was given in a reg- 
ular auditorium on the fifth floor 
wilh a stage, orchestra and every- 
thing well taken care of. There were 
seats for about four hundred peo- 
pie and the performances were ex- 
eellently attended with many peo-. 
ple standing. From the elevator the 
man I got a very interesting com- 
ment. He told me the cotton show 
was drawing a much bigger crowd 
than usual—‘“in fact, lady, there's 
nobody beat you people except 
Madame So and So” when I inquir- 
ed who she might be, he said— 
“Why she is the woman who gives 
McFadden Health Lectures, and she 
packs the doors.” 

Here, we also had a very good 
spotlight and the boy attending this 
feature commented to me—“‘Have 
you noticed the larger part of your 
audience is larger women?” I agreed 
this was so, whereupon he added— 
“Ive been looking them over: I 
noticed it.” 

While the show was well attend- 
ed here, I do not think they had 
particularly goods sales because 
lime are very hard in Minneapolis 
(ue to the farm situation and the 
number of small banks which have 
failed. 

From Donaldson’s we went to 
Hudson's in Detroit. Of course this 
is a marvelous store with a splendid 
yard goods department running the 
entire length of the third floor. We 
had a runway in the actual wash 
goods department and six models. 
Hudson put on two style shows in 
the same week, running a cotton 
show at ten and two-thirty and a 
silk show at eleven and three-thirty. 
This undoubtedly was modeled on 
Marshall Field’s idea but it lacked 
one important feature of this latter 
store. When Marshall Field put on 
a style show week, they have half 
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IN the great Southern mar- 
ket, textile manufacturers are 
appreciative of our efforts to 
facilitate their purchases of 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon through 
the appointment of our rep- 
resentatives 


COSBY & THOMAS 
and Associates 
with offices in 
CHARLOTTE 
CHATTANOOGA 


Our converting plant in Passaic, 
N. J. offers such exceptionally 
complete facilities to the Rayon 
buyer that his every requirement 
may be adequately satisfied. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattunooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 


ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale 


T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


POLAND: Tomaszow 
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Automatic 
for AC. 


Built to the Cutler-Hammer Standard of 
with exclusive features of design that save 


C-H Auto-Transformer 
Starters 


These starters incorporate all of the new 
Cutler-Hammer A. C. Automatic Starter fea- 
tures. Thermal overload protection—double 
pull solenoid magnet construction, etc. As in 
the other starters, new “chimney-type” arc 
shields and heavy duty blow-out coils quickly 
snuff arc to protect contacts. Butt contacts are 
heavy tinned copper and switching mecha- 
nism operates on hardened and ground steel 
bearings. No mussy oil switches. Ample capac- 
ity transformer has easily accessible taps to 
regulate starting current to 50%, 65% or 80% of 
normal. Entire mechanism is mounted on unit 
panel which in turn is supported by mounting 
straps. Case does not support panel. Balanced 
panel design with hole for crane hook pro- 
vides for easy handling in installation. 
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C-H Primary 
Resistor Starters 


Fixed step of resistance provides 65% normal line 
voltage for starting. Resistor of ample capacity and 
veatilated to assure trouble-free long life. As in Auto- 
Transformer Starter, quick reset adjustable dash pot 
gives accurate, consistent timing. Arc shields are en- 
tirely removable without tools for their quick repair 
or replacement and also allow for quick dressing or 
replacement of contacts. As in the other starters of 
this new A. C. line, the entire sturdy switch mechan- 
ism is mounted on a unit shaft having hardened and 
ground steel bearings. 


Push button operation saves 
time, men and machinery. 
Starting and stopping made 
safe, speedy easy. Push 
button station is placed con- 
venient to operator - starter, 
at any distance in convenient 
tion. 


C-H Across-the- 


Line Starters 


Furnished in three sizes for starting A. 
C. motors by throwing them directly 
across the line. Positive overload pro- 
tection is assured by the C-H Thermal 
Overload Relay—used also in both 
the Auto-Transformer and Primary 
Resistor Starters. Far superior to the 
magnetic type of overload protection, 
the C-H Thermal Overload Relay cuts 
the motor from the line only when tem- 
perature of motor windings becomes 
dangerous. It eliminates the delaysand 
annoyance of unnecessary fuse blow- 
outs. By simply changing Relay heater 
coils, the same starter without com- 
promise can be adapted to any size 
motor up to maximum capacity. All 
other features of the new A.C. Starters, 
switch, contact, magnet, blow-out, arc 
shield and case designs are found in 
the C-H Starters. 


Industrial 


Efficiency 
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Motors 


Millions of Operations 


time and money in service 


The new Cutler-Hammer Automatic Starters 
for A.C. Motors are more than NEW starters. 
They are not merely improved designs, for they 
offer features such as never have been known 
before — features that prove beyond question 
the months of exhaustive study of starter in- 
stallation, operation and maintenance which 
Cutler-Hammer engineers used as a founda- 
tion for their skilful designs! 


“Built to the Standard 
of Millions”’ 


These new C-H Automatic Starters were de- 
signed “under fire’. Years of service were 
crowded into weeks of merciless testing. As 
failures occured, part after part was redesigned, 
retested, redesigned and again retested until 
the standard of millions of operations was 
achieved. 


Millions of operations—such starter service 
your plant, most likely, will never demand — 
but the inbuilt dependability and slow depre- 
ciation this standard insures, mean big savings 
in operating and maintenance charges. 


Specify Cutler-Hammer for your very next A. 
C. Automatic Starter installation. Check over 
the features. Watch it in service. You, too, will 
say ‘‘Nothing else but C-H for us after this!” 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1210 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Starters 


Unusual Design? 


Check these exclusive features! 


Interchangeable heater 

coils in Thermal Relays 
make every starter handle wide 
range of motor sizes. 


Double pull solenoid type 

magnet. Quick action. 
Long, steady, heavy pull in- 
sures full roll-and-rub contact 
action, Cool operation of con- 
tacts and freedom from pit- 
ting assures long life. 


Individual fingers o7 en- 

terre switch assembly easily 
removed for repatr or replace. 
ment. 


Contacts easily removed 

for quick dressing or re- 
placement. Contacts are heavy 
copper built to provide superivr 
electrical connection mini- 
mum wear. 


11 Case designed to provide 
easy access to all parts 
of starter. Entire design such 
that installation 
work of any sort requires least 
possible time and effort. 


12 Entire panel easily re- 
moved from case when 
installation requires wiring be 
pulled through conduit. 


HAMMER 


Thermal Overload Pro- 
tection. Cuts motor from 
ime only when heating of 
motor windings becomes dan- 
. Easily reset from out- 


gerous 
side of case. 
Overload release easily ad- 


justable to imsure maxi- 
output from motor with- 
que danger to windings. 


5 Magnet coils easily inter- 
changed to alter rating of 
starter or to make quick re- 


pairs or replacements. 


Hardened and ground 

steel bearings used for 
switch mechanism. Adjustable 
to compensate for wear through 
years of steady service. 


9 Chimney t arc shields 
and heavy blow-out coils 
quickly carry arc away from 
contacts, greatly increasing 


therr life. 


1 Arc shields are easily 

removed for quick re- 
pair or replacement. The free 
working room thus provided 
makes repairof contacts 
simple and easy. 


Depends on Electrical Control 
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THROWING 
SIZING 
WARPING- 


No greater assurance 
of efficient silk or 
rayon preparation 
can be had than in 
the extensive, well- 
equipped and con- 
veniently located 
facilities afforded by 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


Mills 


Hazleton, Pa. 


195 Madison Ave. 


New York City 


Johnston Bldg. 


Nanticoke, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. 


Address of H. G. F. Lauten* 


Delivered at Joint Meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


DEEPLY appreciate the opportu- 

nity given me to address you, 
though I am not a mill man but a 
commission merchant and a conver- 
ter of cotton fabrics. I advisedly 
say, “a converter of cotton fabrics” 
so as not to give any wrong im- 
pression. Converters have always 
existed. The first one that we find 
recorded in history is Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. She converted 
Adam from a good man, acceptable 
to his Maker, into a sinner, and since 
then, all converters have had to 
carry the burden of Adam’s sin. 
You, gentlemen, are also converters. 
You convert cotton into cloth and 
cloth into money. Please note that 
I did not say “at a profit” and, in 
this particular, you and the conver- 
ter of cotton fabrics seem to work 
on parallel lines. The converter of 
cotton fabrics is, of course, closely 
connected and dependent upon mill 
and finisher that he gets, perhaps, a 
somewhat different angle of textile 
conditions and problems. 

The one great problem, the one 
great question, confronting appar- 
ently all branches of this great tex- 
tile industry is: How to make a 
profit out of the business. It is al- 
most inconceivable that a vast in- 
dustry like ours should be in such 
an unenviable position. What is 
wrong; and what is the remedy? 
We can all agree on the fact that 
our industry is an essential indus- 
try; therefore, conditions that are 
wrong must be righted from the 
inside and, primarily, among our- 
selves. 

The Sonth has a heritage in its 
cotton fields that should be of in- 
estimable value. Some day, perhaps 
not so far off, science and co-opera- 
lion among the Southern States and 
planters, and I add to this, the Agri- 
cultural Department, will bring sat- 
isfactory results. Over three thou- 
sand years ago a similar but even 
more complicated economic question 
was ably and satisfactorily soived in 
Kgypt. I believe that I am right 
when I say “more complicated” for, 
al that time, the commodities were 
wheat and corn, more essential to 
life, though a decidedly more diffi- 
cult problem than cotton. 

The next problem, and the one of 
prime interest here is: The man- 
ufacture of cloth, distribution, and 
selling at a profit. The solution is 
not entirely in your manufacturing 
cost, your overhead or selling ex- 
pense, or your cotton buying. These 
items all have an important bearing 
on the net result, but they are all 
more or less individual with each 
mill and will always remain so. 

The keynote to the apparent mys- 
tery is: Supply and demand. 

It is surprising how certain con- 
structions vary, declining as offer- 
ings increase and rising when 
scarcity appears. If this is so, then 
my conclusion must be correct: that, 
if you, as sellers, knew the correct 
situation at all times, you then 
could dispose of your product, to 


*Vice-President, The Converters’ As- 
sociation. 
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better advantage and without much 
doubt, at a profit. Please keep in 
mind that the buyer of your goods 
has a picture of the entire market 
before him; whereas you have been 
guessing what your competitor is 
doing or is willing to do. You have 
taken the buyers’ statements far too 
often. They are incorrect most of 
the time, and cannot stand up when 
thoroughly examined. This method 
of buying cannot very well be 
changed unless your present method 
of sefling changes it. 


Get all the information available. 
Refuse to sell at a loss. The statis- 
tical committee of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants is doing 
splendid work. Their reports are 
clear cut and concise and they take 
the guess out of the market situa- 
tion and give you all a clear picture 
of the actual condition. Realize the 
fact that selling at a loss does not 
increase the demand or the con- 
sumption. When you sell goods at a 
loss, the buyer is not anxious, be- 
cause they still appear high, but 
when the buyer actually needs and 
wants them,.they appear attractive 
even though the price may be 
higher. This has been clearly dem- 
onstated by a chart drawn up by 
one of your committee on 37-inch 
400 yard sheetings. All the points 
which I enumerated before were 
clearly shown on that chart. The 
actual quantity bought and shipped, 
above five million yards a month, 
showed little or no variation for 
each quarter, but the price changed 
from a fair price with low stocks, 
lo a very poor price when goods had 
accumulated. That, gentlemen, tells 
the whole story and, in my opinion, 
holds good for any staple construc- 
of cloth. Twenty-four trusi 
companies in the City of New York 
earned more than fifty-nine million 
dollars ($59,000,000.00) in one year. 
They did not have the enormous de- 
tails that you have; and they did 
not have the risks of your invest- 
ment; they, also strenuously com- 
pete with each other; but they don't 
underwrite or take any business at 
a loss. 


The Converters’ Association pub- 
lishes monthly its official journal, 
known as “The Converters’ Yard- 
stick,” which is devoted to the in- 
terests of the members of the Con- 
verters’ Association and available to 
every converter of cotton goods in 
the United States, free of charge. 
This organ deals not only with 
items of special interest to the con- 
verter but also with subject matter 
of interest to the cotton industry in 
general. In the March issue, Lea- 
velle McCampbell pointed out that 
619,000,000 pounds of jute burlap 
were imported. There is something 
to shoot at instead of making your 
waste into mop yarns and selling 
that at your customer's price. There 
must be other feasible ideas that 
can be worked out. Keep your re- 
search department on the job. 


Why not have your Bureau or 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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LINK-BELT Service Records 
In Southern Mills 


Exterior view of Woodruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, §. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers. 


9 Years Steady Running 


And the Extra Parts are Still in the Stock Room 


| ie 1918 the Woodruff Cotton Mills replaced Textile Machines Mr. Smith believes that these original 170 drives 
belt drives to their spinning frames with 170 Driven with Link-Belt will still run for three years without replacement. 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Gent Chata: 
Drawing Today, the application of Link-Belt Silent Chain 

At the same time we bought some extra parts”, Roving Frames Drives has become the accepted method of eco- 

says Mr J. N. Smith, superintendent, but haven't Intermediates nomical and efficient power transmission. Having 
taken them out of our stock room. ll oll proved equal to every demand through more than 
twenty years of service, and having been adopted 

We have not had to replace any of the original Twisters as standard in an ever increasing number of in- 
chains and as yet can detect no wear in them. renee stances, as new mills have been built or older 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have improved the a mills modernized, Link-Belt Silent Chain is the 
quality of our product, reduced delays due to Mercerising Machines preferred drive of the textile industry. 
break-downs, and increased the efficiency of our Pomdine Machines 
workmen by making the spinning room quieter nas pe Send for a copy of our Silent Chain Textile Book 
and brighter.” Line Shafts No. 625. 

8092 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery. 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
Atlanta Dallas, Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 1221 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C., 908 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Resolutions Adopted By Atlantic City Meeting 


ONTINUED 


and unlimited sup- 

port of the activities of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute was pledged by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, in the form of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the closing session 
of the annual convention. Approval 
of the plan of group organization 
was also expressed by the associa- 
tion, which outlined in the resolu- 
tion three vilal problems the con- 
sideration and solution of which are 
believed essential to the realization 
of fundamental and permanent im- 
provement of conditions within the 
industry. ‘These are cost accounting 
by standardized practice. adequate 
profit margin and regulation of pro- 
duction to demand. On the subjects, 
the resolution read as follows: 


Standard Cost Aecounting. 


“It is a known fact that much of 
the uneconomic competition of re- 
cent years has been due, not to in- 
tent, but to lack of accurate cost 
knowledge on the part of individual 
mills. The only answer is education. 
The Institute, by making available 
to its members sound information 
on standardized cost practice, can 
aid manufacturers immeasurably in 
the correction of this evil, with 
every mill, and without limiting in 
any way the prerogative of freedom 
of action enjoyed by each mill. This 
activity, already proposed by, and 
under the consideration of the In- 
stitute, deserves the heartiest sup- 
port of all members. 

“Cutting of prices below a fair 
prefil level is the greatest single 
menace to the industry as a whole, 
Those who engage in it not only in- 
jure their competitors but lay the 
hasis for inevitable disaster to them- 
selves. It benefits no one im the long 
run. Ethiecally it is a form of dis- 
honesty to one’s self. Unintentional 
price-cutting can be corrected, as 
indicated above, by the dissemina- 
lion of accurate information on 
cost practice and by the presenta- 
tion and interpretation of reliable 
statistical data. Intentional price- 
cutting also finds its remedy in edu- 
cation. There can be and must be 
not attempt to fix prices. This is 
illegal, un-American and totally un- 
desirable. Each member of the in- 
dustry must learn the foolhardmess 
of selling goods at less than a fair 
profit; must inform himself as to 
the way to avoid it; and then mus! 
hack this 


up vision with courage 
and a fixed determination. It will 
lake untiring individual effort to 


make effective the valuable founda- 
tion work which the Institute will 
do in this direction. 


Regulated Production. 

“There can be no permanent suc- 
cess for the industry until the eco- 
nomic law of balance between pro- 
duction and demand is universally 
regarded. The creation and intelli- 
gent merchandising of beautiful and 
tempting fabrics can be of no avail, 
if the market is glutted periodically 
with an excess of goods over the ap- 
parent demand. Price stability is 
made impossible: confidence on the 
part of buyers is destroyed: each 


member and employee of the indus- 
trv, and of every contributing indus- 
try 


or trade suffers. In common 


with price-cutting, 
benefits no one. Here, too, manda- 
tory regulation is not the answer. 
The correction of this wholly un- 
necessary evil lies in the awakening 
of just such an intelligent spirit of 
cooperation as the Institute is creat- 
ing. In this case, it might be called 
a-spirit of ‘enlightened selfishness,’ 
hecause the interests of each manu- 
facturer demand his whole-hearted 
contribution of effort to a program 
of education, agitation and aggres- 
sive activity of every legitimate na- 
ture.” 

Among the other resolutions 
adopted by the convention was the 
election of Winston D. Adams, form- 
er secretary-treasurer, as an honor- 
ary member of the association. An- 
other resolution urgently recom- 
mended to all members their hearty 
support of and active co-operation 
with the Institute, also expression 
of great satisfaction at the choice of 
Walker D. Hines as president of the 
Institute. 


overproduction 


Co-operation and Progress. 


The resolution on “co-operation 
and progress” began: “Whereas the 
rapid growth of the textile industry 
of the South and the gigantic pro- 
portions which it has reached have 
heen a subject of widespread com- 
ment and congratulation and are a 
source of genuine pride to those 
familiar with its history, including 
the many patriotic and public spir- 
ited men who have by unstinted ef- 
fort brought new life to their re- 
spective communities and have 
thereby transformed many villages 
and towns into modern, progressive 
and prosperous cities, and, 

“Whereas a prominent part in 
every such program invariably in- 
cluded the social, education and 
spiritual advancement of the people 
until it has been well and truly said 
that nowhere in the world can a 
higher standard of living be found 
among people than exists through- 
out this section; and 

“Whereas the emplovee of this 
great industry to whom only a gen- 
eration ago, radical critics were ac- 
customed to refer as the ‘cotton 
mill elass’ have been uplifted and 
huve prospered until they now com- 
pare most favorably with those of 
any other industry, and considering 
the many advantages enjoyed, the 
greater recreational opportunities 
and the highest rate of wage in buy- 
ing power the world has ever 
known, presents a situation that we 
view with the greatest satisfaction 
as well as humble gratitude and the 
cordial and friendly relationships 
existing between the employes and 
the managements serve as a con- 
stant inspiration to further progress 
as well as to render possible the at- 
tainment of results that could no! 
otherwise be had. 


“The good sense and sound. judg- 
ment of our native Anglo-Saxon 
help have responded admirably (to 
the economic demands for better 
methods and higher class workman- 
ship.” the resolution adds, “and they 
have persistently refused to yield to 
radical leadership or the whisper- 
ings of would-be reformers.” 

After voicing appreciation of the 


co-operation of many in the minis- 
try, the resolution declares no ele- 
ment of success is more highly 
valued by the association that “the 
constant improvement and uplift of 
our people.” 

“Without any attempt to empha- 
size any one of the many plans af- 
fecting employe relationships as be- 
ing preferable to any other, we are 
confident that it is the spirit behind 
it rather than the plan itself that is 
most important, and we not only 
commend most highly the splendid 
progress that has been made, but 
pledge ourselves to a continuation 
of the policy.” 


Sledded Cotton. 


A resolution asking that the De- 
partment of Agriculture to show 
separately the amount of sledded or 
snapped cotton picked each year 
said: 

“We view with alarm,” the reso- 
lution states, “the continued decline 
in character, grade and staple of cot- 
ton produced in many sections of 
the Belt, and call to the serious al- 
tention of our cotton growing asso- 
ciations, the co-operatives, as well 
as the educational organs that cir- 
culate among the cotton planters, 
the vital importance of adopting 
strenuous methods at the earliest 
possible moment to correct this un- 
fortunate situation. 


“We urge upon our members, the 
cotton manufacturers of the South, 
in co-operation with the several 
State colleges of agriculture to un- 
dertake to secure and distribute 
standard strains of colton seed for 
planting purposes upon the farms 
of their respective sections and 
thereby encourage in every possible 
way the elimination of the poorer 
qualities. 


“We also urge the mills to pur- 
chase and use as far as practicable, 
all locally grown cotton which is 
adaptable to their needs, thereby in- 
suring to the produced a ready mar- 
ket, and materially lessening the 
amount of money now paid out as 
freight charges. 

“We are gravely concerned over 
some of the methods of havesting 
cotton, so recently bul rapidly and 
extensively introduced in the west- 
ern part of the Belt. The plan of 
‘snapping’ and still worse, that of 
‘sledding,’ vields trashy, dirty cot- 
ton, the fiber of which is often seri- 
ously injured by the careless and 
strenuous handling to which it has 
been subjected. In the sledding pro- 
cess the bark of the stalk becomes 
mixed with the fiber and no cleaning 
machinery ever discovered, nor even 
the finest card can remove it. While 
complete figures are not yet avail- 
able, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 bales of last sea- 
son’s crop were either ‘snapped’ or 
‘sledded’ and the remark is fre- 
quently made that the process is 
‘here to stay’ because of the saving 
in cost of picking. We strongly pro- 
fest against this lowering of the 
grade and character of cotton pro- 
duced and urge upon the farmers 
that they desist from it. The eco- 
nomic loss, both to them and to the 
manufacturers will be very severe, 
and will certainly force in self-de- 
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fense discrimination against its use 
through the medius of price differ- 
ential.” 


Tribute to 8. F. Patterson. 


A fitting tribute to the memory of 
the late Samuel F. Patterson, who 
died last year shortly after having 
been elected to the presidency of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, was paid at the annual 
convention of the association. W. J. 
Vereen, a former president of the 
association, presented to the young 
daughter of Mr. Patterson, the med- 
al which the association annually 
gives to the retiring president, 

In presenting the medal, Mr. Ve- 
reen said: 

“Sam Patterson never did a smal! 
thing, nor had a small thought. He 
was built to scale. Whether he 
dealt commercially or socially, he 
did it in a great way. We all loved 
Sam Patterson. 

“Just a year ago in Atlanta, we 
had the opportunity of honoring 
this great man by naming him presi- 
dent of this association. All hearts 
were glad and happy that we could 
give this great tribute to this man 
who had labored so industrially for 
the industry. He was ill at the time 
and was carried home. We all hoped 
for his recovery. But the great 
Master, some 10 days later, called 
him to the great beyond. 


“Thoughout the Southland and 
wherever his friends were, hearts 
were sad and in silent tribute. He 
did not get an opportunity to serve 
as president, but the great spirit of 
Sam Patterson has swept on and on 
and has been in the industry all this 
year. 


“It is the custom of the association 
to present to the retiring president, 
a beautiful medal. Poor Sam Pat- 
terson is gone today, but his spirit 
still lives. I have the honor of pre- 
senting this medal in the name of 
this association and for each of you, 
with a word of love—with many 
words of love and respect to this 
man’s memory, to his beautiful and 
charming little daughter, Mary..May 
I ask that you stand with me to 
show Sam’s little daughter our deep 
love and respect for him. 


Resolutions for Deceased Members. 


One of the resolutions adopted al 
the convention was that expressing 
condolence for the 36 membhers of 
the association who died during the 
year. 

The resolution said: 

“W hereas, this association and the 
industry in general, having suffered 
a great loss in their death, desires 
to place on record, its estimation 
and high regard for the notable 
service rendered by these departed 
members covering a long period of 
years. 

“Therefore be it resolved that. the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, m convention assembled, 


extends to the bereaved ones its 
heartfelt sympathy.” 
The resolution named: James 


Alexander, Laurinburg, N. C.; Ben- 

jamin M. Aull, Autun, S. C.; Stephen 

D, Bennett, Rossville, Ga.: Jesse F. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Ina recent statement by the secre- 
lary of commerce, Mr. Hoover, he is 
quoted as saying that approximately 
25 per cent of the value of the 
American cgtton crop is lost in eco- 
nomic waste in processing, ware- 
housing, insuring, transportation 
and distribution. If this is true, this 
is an appalling situation and one 
which vitally concerns the financial 
welfare of your business and ours, 
as we are the ones who must absorb 
the greater portion, if not all, of this 
‘oss. We are endeavoring to over- 
come this waste and inefficiency as 
far as if is possible for us to do so 
unassisted by others similarly con- 
cerned. We hope, however, that we 
may have your cooperation and sup- 
port, as we offer you ours, in dealing 
with these difficult questions. 


Would Even Change Types. 


We consider it is our responsibili- 
ly to produce for you, not only a 
sufficient quantity of cotton to meet 
vour requirements and to do so in 
the most economical and efficient 
manner so as to supply you with raw 
materials at a reasorable price, but 
also to produce the kind and char- 
acter of cotton to suit your various 
manufacturing needs. We even want 
‘io go so far as to change the type 
of cotton which we are growing if 
you prefer a different type than 
what we are growing. 


Few Conflicts of Interest. 


We believe that the common prob- 
lem of the growers and the manu- 
facturers of cotton can be worked 
out with the understanding, Satis- 
faction and profit to all of us. We 
believe that there are few, if any, 
genuine conflicts of interest between 
the growers and the manufacturers. 
We want only fair prices with a 
minimum amount of fluctuation and 
we favor a profitable manufacturing 
industry which can consume the 
largest possible quantify of our raw 
materials. We want fo eliminate 
all possible waste, such as country 
damage, fire and excessive handling 
costs of all kinds. We want to bring 
about improved conditions in gin- 
ning and baling, improvement.in the 
character, length and strength of 
‘he fiber, and help to establish the 
highest possible standard of ethics 
in our business relations 


Frequently matters of State and 
national legislation affeeting our 
common interests are under consid- 
eration. These matters should be 
discussed by us jointly in the inter- 
est of our mutual welfare. This 
leads me to the suggestion that we 
arrange a joint committee consist- 
ing of, say, five representatives from 
the Cotton-Textile Institute and five 
representatives from the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange, whose 
business it would be to analyze all 
pending matters of mutual interest 
and to advise their resvective organ- 
izations as to how these interests 
may be safewuarded or advanced. 

For your information will say that 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Plans on Which Mills and Growers 
Can Cooperate 


By C. O. Moser, President of American Colton Growers Exchange, Address- 
ing Executive Committee of Cotton Textile Institute. 


during my recent visit to Europe, 
where I met the officers and lead- 
ers of each of the national spinners 
associations in the principal Euro- 
pean countries, as well as the exe- 
cutive committee of the Internation- 
al Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ers, I proposed to them that we, in 
a similar way, appoint joint com- 
mittees to discuss ways and means 
of promoting the welfare of the col- 
ton industry. I have just received 
a communication from the secretary 
of the International Federation tha! 
at the last meeting of their organi- 
zation in Alexandria, Egypt, authori- 
ty was given the international com- 
mittee to arrange such a joint rela- 
tionship. I trust that these relations 
may be first established between the 
American cotton growers and the 
American manufacturers and the 
later we shall also cooperate in a 
smaller way with the cotton manu- 
facturers who use American cotton 
in other portions of the world. 


Advance in Mill Stock 


The advance in Southern cotton 
mill stocks which began in January 
has been very well sustained by a 
continued demand for good stocks 
hoth eommon and preferred. It is 
generally felt that, while there will 
be variations in manufacturing con- 
ditions during the year, earnings 
will be satisfactory taking the year 
as a whole. A demand of the same 
character continues, that is mostly 
investment buying with very little 
speculative interest in second and 
third grade stocks. There are few 
exceptions: Union-Buffalo common 
which sold as low as 25 has advanced 
in a few weeks to 40 due to antfici- 
pated better earnings of the com- 
pany this year, according to A. M. 
Law & Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Investment buying is of the char- 
acter which does not send prices up 
rapidly but creates a steady demand 
at fair prices which may advance 
gradually. 

Anderson Cotton Mills stock has 
advaneed from prices around 95 to 
1145. The imerease in dividend rate 
‘'o an annual 8 per cent basis is par- 
fially responsible for this. The com- 
pany’s eapital is low for the size of 
the mill and better earnings will 
amount to a much higher rate per 
share. 138 is bid for Clifton with 
very few definite offerings: Union- 
Buffalo second preferred has ad- 
vanced from 46 to 53 and the firs! 
preferred from 87 to 94. 

Bibb, Vietor-Monaghan. Piedmont 
and Orr common have all been ac- 
tive at firm prices and while there 
have been a good many offerings of 
these stocks any shares which come 
on the market are readily sold. 
Saxon has also been in good demand 
advancing about 3 points. 

There has been little slackening 
in the actual number of trades dur- 
ing the last few days due to the lack 
of offerings of stock. 


Weare NOT bobbin 


spool makers, but- 


E SPECIALIZE in high grade, 
accurately made, unusual turn- 
ings; SOLID BORED section 
beam barrels, mill support columns, 
rolls, cones, discs and the like. Small 
quantities or large, as you wish. 


Perhaps you’ve an idea that involves 
more than a little accuracy and delicacy 
of handling. Let us carry it into pro- 
duction for you. No matter what the 
nature of the work to be done, if it in- 
volves wood turning we can do it, and 
with the required accuracy and skill. 


Correspondence Invited 


Write Department “p” 


AROLINA 


Wood Turning Company 


Specialists in difficult wood working. 
TURNED—BORED—SHAPED 
BRYSON CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Attendance at Atlantic City Meeting 


Among those who registered al 
the eonvention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
were, 


Klien. G. G. Southern Power Co.., 
New York. 

Amory, Robert, Amory, 
Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Wm. D., 
Macon, Ga. 

Armstrong, G. C.. Armstrong Group 
of Mills, Gastonia, N. ©. 

Arnold. Wm. W., Agent, Brookside 
Mills. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Browne 


Bibb Mfg. Co., 


Ashworth, Henry, Ashwerth Bros. 
Inc., Fall River, Mass. 
Austin. S. Y. Callaway Mills, Inc., 


245 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 
Bahnson, Agnew H., Arista Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. © 
Baily, Henry P., Joshua L. Baily & 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raldwin. Reginal W., Baltimore, Md. 
Raldwin. W. A., Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co. 45 Worth St., N. ¥. ©. 
Battle. Hyman Rocky 
Mills. Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Beattie. S. M. Piedmont 
Greenville, S. 

Reattie. W. E.. Greenville, 8. 
Beattie. Wm. E.. Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. 
Redell. A. S.. J. E. 
Gireenville, S. ©. 
Bennett, ©. A. Bennett & Goldey, 

Inc.. 366 Broadway, N. Y. ©. 
Blalock. U. B.. N. GC. Cotton Growers 
Coop. Assn., Raleigh, N. C. 
Blythe, T. Ashby, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blythe, Richard H., R. A. Blythe, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bradley, Joseph J., Merrimack Mfg. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Bradley, W. E. The Riddle Co., 219 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branson, Lanier, Graniteville 
Co.. Graniteville, S. C 
Brown, Stuart F. 


Moun! 


Mfg. Go, 


Sirrine & Go., 


Mie. 


‘Whitinsville 


Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Bunn. T. B. Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N. ©. 

Burnett. Charles R.. V.-Pres., First 
and Merchants National Bank, 


Richmond, Va. 
Ruscher. Geo. C., 34 Thomas St., New 
York City. 
Butterworth. 
worth 
Pa 
Butterworth, J. E. H. W. Butter- 
Callaway, Cason J., Callaway 
of Mills, YaGrange, Ga. 
Cameron, J. B.. Durham 
Mill. Reading, Pa. 
Cannon, M. L., Carolina 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Carlisle, J. G.. Missouri 
St. Louis, Mo. 


& Sons 


Bulter- 
Philadelphia, 


Group 
Spinning 
Textile 


Pacifie Ry., 


Carroll. V. BE. Textile World, New 
York City. 
Catheart, Wm. R., Corn Products 


Reening Co., New York City. 

Cheatham, Jno. H. Kincaid 
Griffin, Ga. 

Chase, Federic L., Jr., F. A. 
& Co., Providence, R. L 

Chesney, 8S. Nelson, Textile Banking 
Co., New York City. 

Church, M. L., Catlin & Co., 
lotte, N. C. 

Clark. David. Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Builetin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mills, 


Chase 


Char- 


Clark. Louis W.. Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. @. 

Clark. Thorne, Anderson Mills, [ne., 
Lincolnton, N. 

Cohn, Sidney, Industrial Yarn Corp., 
88 Leonard St., New York City. 
Cole. W. B. Hannah Pickett Mills, 

Rockingham, N. ©. 


Coles. KE. P.. General Electric 
Charlotte, N. 
Colwin. Jas. BE. Andrascoggin Mills, 


Me. 


Comins. Frank B.. American Morst- 
ening Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lewiston, 


Cook, K. B., U. 8S. Rubber Co., Or- 
ange, N. J. 
Cooper, S. P., Harriett and Hender- 


son Mills. Henderson, N. ©. 
Cooper, D. Y., Jr., Harriett and Hen- 
derson Mills, Henderson, N. ©. 


Costello. J. Tennessee Electric 
Power Go. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
GCrigler, H. T., Pelham Mills, 
ham, S. 

Dalton. H. L.. Viscose Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Dalton. R. L. Sou. Agt.. Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dangerfield, J. H.. Armstrong Group 
of Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean, Geo. A., A. E. Staley Mig. Co., 
Spartanburg, 5. C. 

Dent, Magruder, Joshua L. Bailey & 
Go., New York City. 

Detwiler, Harvey A.., 
Go., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dickson, L. C., Stevens Yarn Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Dixon, A. M., Dixon Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Pel- 


Valvoline Oil 


George S. Harris, Atlanta, Ga 
President of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


New 


George 8S. Harris, president of the Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and 
ene of the most outstanding cotton manufacturers in the South, was elected 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association at its con- 


vention in Atlantic City. 


Mr. Harris has long been identified with the activities of the association 


and is looked upon as an executive of unusual ability and vision. 


He was 


one of the leaders in the movement to establish the Cotton-Textile Institute 


and played a prominent part in the organization of that body. 


He served 


three years as president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
and his leadership was one of the most important factors in the construc- 
tive work which this association has had under way in recent years. 
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Dorworth, W. J. General 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dow, George K., Ridley Watts & Co., 
New York City. 

Dunlap, H. P., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Il. 

Dwelle. E. G.. Chadwick Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Edmonds. Richard W., Manufac- 
turers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

Emery, Jas. A., Washington, D. ©. 

Erwin. W. A. Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co.. West Durham, N. C. 

Estes. W. Collier, 49 Broad St., New 
York City. 

Eskridge, F. S., Social Circle Cotton 
Mi‘ls. Social Circle, Ga. 

Fairley, A. M., Waverly Cotton Mills, 
Laurinburg, N. 

Fant, J. Roy, Monarch Mills, Lork- 
hart, S. ©. 

Firestone, M.. Fred 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, H. R.. Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Florsheim, H. A., Gray-Separk Mills, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York City. 

Forbes, Theo. M., Sec., Cotton Mfgrs. 
Assn. of Ga., Atlanta, Ga. 

Forster, F. E., Draper Corp. At-anta, 
Gra. 

Fox, Jno. W., Southern 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Fraker, Geo. W., National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Garrett, S. H.. Erwin Yarn Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Flectrie 


Hess & Son, 


Power Co.. 


Gayle, Walter W. Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Charlotte, N. ©. 

Geer, Marshall, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Geil, John, Turner Halsey Co,, New 
York City. 

Grill, Ray, Beaumont, Tex. 

Glenn, B. D., Erwin Yarn Co., New 
York City. 

Goldey, F. K., Bennett & Golday, 


Inc., New York City. 
Gossett, B. B., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gossett, Jas. P.. Williamston, 8S. C. 
Goyette, A. Erland, Jos. 
Sons Co., Peterboro, N. H. 
Graves, John L., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Noone s 


Greenwood, Richard B., Philadel- 
phia Cotton Yarn Co. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Greer, Jas. A.. American Wool and 


Cotton Reporter, Greenville, S. C. 

Haas, A. B., Duplan Silk Corp., 135 
Madison Ave., N. Y¥. €. 

Hale, Thomas, New York Cotton Ex- 
change, N. Y. C. 

Harris, Arthur W., Atlanta Harness 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harris, Geo. Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Haywood, Holt F.. Vietor & Acheles. 
65 Leonard St. N. Y. City. 

Hess, M., Fred Hess & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Henry, C. G., Pres., Arkansas Cotton 
Growers Cotoperative Assn., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Henry, R. E., Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Hersey, Henry H., A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hightower, Julian T.. Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Hightower, W. H., Thomaston Col- 
ton ‘Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Hixon, John, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cotton 
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Thursday, May 19, 1927. 


Hodges, Wm. B., Parks Cramer Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Hoffman, Geo. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howard, C. B.. American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, Atlanta, Ga. 
Inge, John C., Asiam, Inc., 59 Pear! 

St.. N. City. 


Isenhour, E. H. Ashworth Bros.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacuson, Baxter, Chemical Nationa! 


Bank, New York City. 
Jamieson, P. S., J. B. Jamieson UCo., 
Boston, Mass. 
Jefferson, Floyd W., Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co., New York City. 
Jenkins, J, W., Hannah Picket Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Jenks, Robert R., Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jennings, David, J. P. Stevens & Co. 
Inc., New York City. 

Jennings, R. W., West Point Mfg. 
West Point, Ga. 

Johnson, Allen F., Consolidated ‘Tex- 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

Jones, B. M., Cooper & Bush, Ine.. 


Providence, R. 

Jones, Geo. S.. Bibb Mfg. Co. Macon, 
Ga. 

Keyer, Robert A. Trade Extension 
Committee, New Orleans Cotton 


Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
King, R. B., Easthampton, Mass. 
Kirby, H. W., Cowpens Mills, Cow- 

pens, S. 

Kreis, Geo. T., J. Schiffman & Son, 

New York City. 


Lander, E. M. Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
houn Falls. S. €. 
Lander. S. H.. Ladlassie Mills, An- 


derson, S. ©. 

Lanier, Geo. H., Pres., West 
Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 
Latta, A.. W., Armstrong Group of 

Mills, Gastonia. N. C. 


Point 


Lauten, H., 1175 Worth St., New 
York City. 
Law. John A. Saxon and Chesnee 


Mills, Spartanburg, 
Leake, Stuart C.. Richmond, Va. 


Lee, G. Southern Railway UCo., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee, William, Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lee. W. Southern Power Co., 
Chartotte, N. C. 

Leibe, Ed, Philadephia, Pa. 

LeGrand, R. T., Shelby Cotton Mill, 


Shelby, N. C. 

Leonard, Robt. C., Tenn. Electric & 
Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn . 
Ligon, H. A., Arcadia Mills, Spartan- 

burg, 8S. C. 

Ligon, W. P., Arcadia Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8. €. 

Linkroum, L. C., 52 Leonard St., New 
York City. 

Little, Leonard §8., Jos. Bancroft & 
Sons., Wilmington, Del. | 
London, W. L., J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., 

Pittsboro, N. C. 

Long, Alex, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C, 
Lotspiech, R. N.. Appalachian Mills, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lowe, A. H. Amoskeag 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lowe, R. B., Delta Land Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Lownsbury, W. H., H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Lucas, John Paul, Southern Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

McEachern, A. R., Supt. St. Pauls 
Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 

McLaurine, W. M., Secretary Ameri- 


Co., 
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can Cotton Mfrs. Assn. Charlotte, 
N. C. 


McLellan, A. W., Alden Millis, New 
Orleans, La. 
McMurray, A. W., Double Shoals 


Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

McGuire, John P., Pres. Textile 
Banking Co. New York City. 

Malone, Arnold T., Jos. Noone’s Sons 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Marchant, T. M., Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


H. R. Fitzgerald 
First Vice-President 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


Marcy, F. A., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mathewson, R. J.. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matlock, Jesse M., Mauney Steel Go. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mencoff, Sam., Providence, R. |. 
Merrell, E. C.. O. B. Wetherell & 
pon Co. Fall River, Mass. 
Metealf, Everett Utica, N. Y. 
Meyers, Clarence L.. Clarence I. 
Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mitchell, W. M., Draper Corp. Al- 
lanta, Ga. 
Mitchell, Robert L., Farish Co.. New 
York City. 


Montgomery, W. S. Jr: Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Moore, J. A. Patterson Mills (Go.. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Moore, Harvey Wilson, Brown Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C. 

Morrison, J. K., Brighton Mills. Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Morrison, Guy L., Penick & Ford 
Sales Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mullen, Eugene, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelson, Ernest, Raleigh, N. C. 

Norris, T. M., Norris Cotton 
Co., Cateechee, S. C. 

O'Hara, Wm. B., Philadelphia Cotlon 
Yarn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Orr, J. T., Dallas, Texas. 

Orvis, H. W., Orvis Brothers & Co... 
New York City. 

Palmer, J. S., Greenville, S. C. 

Patterson, John L., Virginia 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Peabody, D W., General Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Pettie, V. C.. Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Philip, Robert W., Cotton, Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Pickard, Edward T., U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C, 


Mills 


Trusi 


Pitts, L. D., Industrial Cotton Mill. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Plonk, J, C., Hickory, N. C. 

Poetter, E. H., 288 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


Pohiers, C. Jas. L. Wilson 
New York City. 
Porcher, Wm. H., Whitin Machine 


Works, Charlotte, N. C. 

Preston, L. G., Penick & Ford Sales 
Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Rakestraw, Fred 226 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Randell, Geo. R.. New York City. 

Ray, R. R.. MeAden Mills, MceAden- 
ville, N. C, 

Reinhardt, R. Steve, Elm Grove Cotl- 
ton Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Rell, J. W., Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York City. 

Rhyne, W. B., Howell & Cherryville 
Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


Chestnut! 


A. M. Dixon 
Second Vice-President 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


Richardson, FE. R., H. & B. American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Riemer, Harry, Daily News Record, 

New York City. 
Risley, Everett S.. National Bank of 
Commerce, New York City. 
Robert, L. W., Jr., Robert & UCo., Al- 
lanta, Ga. 


Roberts, 8. Edgar, 105 Worth St., 
New York City. 
Rodenberg, C. E., Atlanta, West 


Point and Ga. Rys., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rodman, Lee, Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Carroliton, Ind. 

Rose, H. W., Viscose Co., Charlotte, 
N. G. 

Roth, Bill, Fred Hess & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Rowcraft, Samuel, Banks Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schell, Charles S&S. Schell, Long- 
streth Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schiffman, M.. J. Schiffman & Son, 


New York City. 

Schmirrer, Wm. H., W. M. Sharpies 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, John F., Reidsville, N. C. 

Scott, James, Camden, N. J. 

Scott, Paul B., Reidsville, N. C. 

Separk, J. H., Flint Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. 

Shaw, D. S.. Hunter Mfg. & Commis- 
sion 58 Worth New York 
City. 

Shelton, J. 
Gra. 

Sloan, Geo., The Cotton Textile In- 


M.. Robert & Co., Atlanta. 
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stitute, Ine.. 
York City. 
Smith, Albert G.. Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Greenville, S. C. 
smith, Hampton, Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S_ C. 
smith, H. G,, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


320 Broadway, New 


Group of 


Smith, R. H., Jas. E. Mitchell Go.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
smyre, Fred L., A. M. Smyre Mfg. 


Co., Gastonia, 
Spencer, Jno. H., Barber-Colman Go., 
Greenville, S. C. 
Stackhouse, W.. 
Marion, 8S. C. 


Marion Co. 

stevens, GC. H., Steven Yarn Co. New 
York City. 

stevens, Jno. P.. Jr.. J. P. 
& Uo., New York City. 

Stevens, R. L., Stevens Yarn Co.. New 
York City. 

Stitt, Phil Mauney 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

sione, M. G. Pacolet 
spartanburg, 8S. C. 

stowe, D. P.. Perfection 
Belmont, N. C. 


Stevens 


Steel Co.. 
Mfg. 


Spinning 


Strang, James, Seco-Lowell Shops, 
Strowd, W. Buck Crvek Gotton 


Mills, Siluria. Ala. 
Suggs, R. B.. Acme Spinning Co., Bel- 


W. M. MeLaurine 
Secretary 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 
mont, 


Swift, Kdward W., Muscogee Mfz. 
Columbus. Ga. 
Taylor, C, D.. Sou. Agt.. National 


Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Thateher, H. S. Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Thomas, L. B. Bankers Trust 
New York City. 
Thompson, R. L., F. B. Keech & Co.. 
02 Broadway, New York City. 


Tift, H. H., Tifton Cotton Mills, Tif- 


ton, Ga, 
Egan, Ga. 
Tracey, John N.., 
delphia, Pa. 
Tunnell, Spencer, Jr.. Chemical 
ional Bank, New York City. 
Turner, Spencer, New York City. 
Tyler, F. O., Anniston Mfg. Co.. An- 
niston, Ala. 
Valentine, Joseph W.. 
s!.. New York City. 
Continued on Page 58 


Piedmont Cotton Mills. 


Riddle Phila- 


Na- 


65 Leonard 
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EORGE A. SLOAN, secretary of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. Ine.. 
in an address before the annual con- 


vention of the International Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
said: 


“I deeply appreciate the thought 
and consideration of your officers 
and directors in extending an invilta- 
tion to the Cotton-Textile Institute 
to be represented on this occasion 
of your Twentieth Anniversary. [i 
is for me a pieasure and a very real 
honor to be your guest. 

“Besides, it had never occurred to 
me that I might some day share a 
place on a program with such a dis- 
tinguished United States esnator. 
This is indeed my lucky day! Did 
you ever hear of the man who failed 
seven times in business and made up 
his mind that he wasn’t intended to 
live? I don’t recall that he was a 
cotton manufacturer or a garment 
manufacturer but in any event he 
made certain that he wouldn't fail 
at suicide. He bought a gun. Antici- 
rating ifs failure to go off. he bought 
a bottle of poison. Not trusting the 
druggist, he bought a rope. Not cer- 
tain that this was a strong cotton 
rope, he determined to try all three 


measures at once. He hired a leaky 
boat. drifted down a stream, came 
to a tree, fastened one end of the 


rope to a limb, the other to his neck, 
swallowed the poison and pulled the 
trigger. What happened The bul- 


let struck a glancing blow that cut 
into 


the rope, he fell the river, 


Sloan Discusses Institute Plans 


swallowed so much water that il 
proved an antidote, was rescued by 
a friend and elected to the Senate. 

“An event such as this is especial- 
ly significant to me for I>: realize 
more fully the many relations and 
inter-relations of the cotton textile 
industry. 

“The Cotton-Textile Institute is a 
newcomer in the family of industri- 
al associations. I say associations 
advisediy for we are essentially a 
trade association formed by leading 
representatives of. our industry in 
America for the purpose of promot- 
ing the progress and development of 
the cotton industry. 

“Our membership consists of 438 
firms or corporations representing 
484 mills, having very close to 
twenty-one and one-half million 
spindles approximately two-thirds 
of the active spindles in this coun- 
try. These memberships while scat- 


fered over the entire country are 
largely concentrated in New Eng- 
land and the Southern States. We 


have a few important members in 
the Middle West, in the South West, 


notably Texas, and on the Pacific 
Coast, We have a board of directors 


consisting of seventy-five members 
from which an executive committee 
of nineteen has been selected. In 
addition to the president, who is the 
executive head of the organization, 
have two vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary and a treasurer. 

“The Institute is authorized to 
conduct or assist im trade re- 


searches; issue publications for the 
benefit of the trade and public; col- 


lect and distribute trade statistics 
and information concerning domes- 


tic and foreign markets. As we con- 
ceive it the main function of the In- 
stitute is to bring to light more com- 
plete information and data concern- 
ing the industry with a view to en- 
abling each manufacturer to con- 
duct his business with a broader and 
more accurate knowledge of its re- 
quirements. Likewise we will en- 
deavor to develop new uses for cot- 
fon and cotton products and extend 
existing markets, both domestic and 
foreign. 

“We altach the greatest import- 
ance to the consideration of matters 
of common interest to the cotton 
mills, the cotton growers, as well as 
all the other important related in- 
dustries, such as your own. Indeed 
it has been pointed oul by our presi- 
dent that while the Institute has 
great opportunities within itself, il 
has still greater and more far-reach- 
ing in collaborating with other in- 
lerests in the vast fields of industry 
and commerce. 

“Legislative and political ques- 
tions are excluded from our activi- 
ties. 

“Immediately after the first an- 
nual meeting of members held in 
New York on October 20th last year, 
the executive committe began its 
search for a man to be president of 
the organization. I think you will 


agree if made a conspicuously hap- 


Artificial Silk Wound on 
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X-Ray View of 8* Package: Unexcelled pack- 
ba are assured by the use of Sonoco Parallel 
ubes on high-speed, friction - drive Winders or 


Winders of any type. 


“Sonoco” 


Introduces 


Velvet Surface Cone 


py and wise choice in selecting 
Walker D. Hines, former director- 
general of railroads, a man of inter- 
national reputation and achieve- 
ment. His election was announced 
on December 20th and he immedi- 
alely undertook to acquaint himself 
and his associates with the history 
of the industry by obtaining at every 
opportunity the views of men of 
long experience in the industry and 
trade. 

“During the last six months our 
lime has been largely occupied with 
a study of the fundamental facts on 
which we are to base our work and 
with organizing a staff to undertake 
the essential activities. We very 
recently announced the organization 
of a New Uses Section which will 
concentrate on the expansion of do- 
mestic and export markets through 
the development of new uses and 
extension of existing uses. We are 
lold that our industry has hereto- 
fore shown more interest in manu- 
facturing problems and in produc- 
tion economies than in the distribu- 
tion of its product and yet there is 
no question that. intelligent distribu- 
tion is at least an equally important 
factor in determining the success or 
failure of a mill. 

“The New Uses Section will work 
in close cooperation with the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture which were given ap- 
propriations by the last Congress to 
promote the uses of cotton. In fact, 

Continued on Page 52) 
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X-Ray View of 104%." Package — for Skein-to- 
Cone winding for Sweater Mills. 


With Sonoco 


true winding may be obtained and 


Patent Applied For 


for Silk Yarns, Artificial Silk Yarns [of all kinds] and for fine numbers of Mercerized, 
Gassed and Singed Cotton Yarns 


The Velvet Surface Canis 


SONOCO PRODUCTS Co. Mfr. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Hartsville, S. C. 
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In the State of South Carolina, Pacific 
Mills has two plants for making cotton 
cloth, one in Columbia; one in Lyman. 
Number of looms, 5,384; spindles, 236,- 
504; weekly output, 2,840,000 yards; 
| mill buildings, 7; company dwellings, 
| 1,027; operatives, 2,500. Pacific Mills 
| is the largest manufacturer in the 
world of finished cotton cloth. 
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P'ant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. _J. 


D° you get satisfactory results when 
boiling off and scouring rayon and 
cotton mixtures? 


Or dees the mineral oil in the yarn cause 
you trouble? 


After boiling off, do you find an insoluble 
substance has been deposited on the yarn 
which prevents even dyeing? 


If you have any trouble, try 


BOIL-OFF OIL 


It scours thoroughly; 
Rinses out easily; 
Assures even dyeing; 
Leaves a soft feel; 
Increases lustre 


and above all, gives these results at a 
minimum cost. 


Submit your problems to us 
Samples and information gladly given 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mildew in Cotton Goods 


HIS little understood but some- 

times very troublesome subject 
has been the object of several care- 
ful investigations in recent years. 
Each report giving a little more 
information on the subject but aft 
the same time showing that a uni- 
versal preventative is still a devel- 
opment of the future. Progress is 
being made in the identification of 
the fungi responsible for miledw 
damage and in showing which of 
the starches and sizes are most im- 
mune to growth. 


A recent issue of the Journal of 
the Textile Institute contributes an 
interesting and detailed review with 
further facts on the subject. 

In discussing the limitations of 
some of the common antiseptics 
used to prevent growth the follow- 
ing comments are made: 

i. In order to obtain easy incor- 
poration with the size, the antiseptic 
must be fairly soluble in water at 
the temperatures used for the mix- 
ing, but the greater the quantily of 
antiseptic required the greater must 
be tis solubility. However, rela- 
tively few substances, such as mer- 
curous chloride and zine hydroxide, 
are excluded on account of their in- 
solubility. 

After being added to the size or 
finish, the antiseptic .must remain 
unchanged. If it is volatile in steam, 
as are many phenolic compounds, if 
will boil out in the sow box, and if 
it is decomposed by heat its anti- 
septic properties may be lost. For 
example, Davis and Dreyfus point 
out that calcium bisulphite becomes 
oxidized to the non-toxic sulphate 
when the yarn is dried on the cyl- 
inders of the slasher. Similar ob- 
jections would apply during calen- 
dering. 

3. The color of the size or finish 
must not be altered by adding the 
antiseptic—unless the result hap- 
pens to be favorable or can be coun- 
teracted easily by suitable tinting. 
Salts of copper, dichromates, and 
organic compounds such as dinitro- 
phenol, which are colored, are thus 
excluded from use except in very 
small amounts. There are also sub- 
stances that, though colorless them- 
selves, may develop quite deep col- 
ors, which change with the degree 
of acidity of the size or finish. A 
good example of this class is para- 
nitrophenol, which has no color 
when added to fermented wheat 
flour or an acid dextrin, but gives 
rise to a lemon-vellow shade when 
these are neutralized, and also with 
non-acid substances such as unfer- 
mented flour. 

4. The possession of an odor may 
be very objectionable if it is im- 
parted to the cloth, and the use of 
phenol or cresol and many of their 
derivatives is severely limited on 
this account. 

5. Tendering of the yarn or fabric 
must not be produced, either by 


direct action as of strong acids and 


oxidizing agents such as potassium 
permanganate and dichromate, or by 
decomposition on heating, which is 
generally recognized as an objection 
to the use of zine chloride. 

6. The dyeing and finishing prop- 
erties of the yarn or fabric must 
not be affected, but sufficient infor- 
mation is not yet available to decide 
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which substances are objectionable 
for this reason. 

The antiseptic must have no 
action upon those portions of ma- 
chinery with which it is likely to 
come in contact. On this account 
compounds of mercury are excluded 
from use because of their action on 
metal, while salicylic acid and cop- 
per salts are open to the same ob- 
jection on account of their actions 
upon iron. 


8. Safety in handling the antisep- 
tic is essential. The fumes given off 
by cyanides are dangerous, while the 
risk of getting poisonous compounds 
of arsenic and mercury on the 
hands, and thence to food, effect- 
ually prevents their use. Some 
phenol derivatives, too, such as 
dibromophenol, cannot be used as 
they rapidly raise burning blisters 
if splashed on to the skin; others 
are explosive under certain condi- 
tions, e. g., dinitrophenol. 

9. There must be no action on the 
starch or flour so as to affect the 
characteristic feel of the resulting 
fabric. Very little information is 
available on the behavior of anti- 
septics in this respect; there is, 
however, a distinct possibility that 
formalin may exercise a hardening 
effect on the size, which will give 
rise to a harsher feel and may also 
increase the wear on the heddles in 
weaving. 

10. Finally, to be of practical 
value, the antiseptic must be ob- 
tainable with ease in_ sufficient 
quantities and cheaply enough for 
reguiar use. Cheapness depends, 
however, not only on the price per 
pound, but also on the amount that 
must be used. Many antiseptics are 
available only in small quantities as 
fine chemicals for laboratory use, 
but in response to an inereased de- 
mand it might be possible ultimately 
to produce them on a commercial 
scale—especially if they are efficient 
in small concentrations. 

The ideal antiseptic for use in 
sizing and finishing must satisfy 
most of the above conditions, and 
this limits the choice very consid- 
erably and increases the difficulties 
of the search. 


Link-Belt Co. Builds New 
Factory At Toronto 


Announcement is made by Link- 
Belt, Ltd., that Jackson-Lewis Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, have been ap- 
pointed general contractors on the 
first unit of the building program of 
the company. The company’s prop- 
erty is located at the corner of East- 
ern avenue and Leslie street, Tor- 
onto. 

For the past twelve years this 
eompany has occupied rented fac- 
tories, but expansion in their man- 
ufacturing lines and in their busi- 
ness has made necessary the pur- 
chase of about five acres of land, 
and the start of their building pro- 
gram. 

It should be interesting to note, in 
this connection, that the factories 
of Link-Belt Company, with subsi- 
diaries, now number eleven; its 
warehouses, thirteen; and the total 
number of its branch offices, thirty- 
seven. 
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The Foster Model 101 High Speed Winder has been 
adopted by representative Textile Concerns winding cones, 


tubes or cheeses as required for the following divisions of 
Textile Manufacturing: 


Cotton Yarn Processing, Cotton Yarn Mills making Knit- 
ting Yarn, Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Mills, Worsted 
Spinning Mills and Cotton Yarn and Weaving Mills that 


| have adopted the Foster Cone Creel and Cone Warping 
| System. 


The Model 101 has specially designed parts winding tubes 
_ for all kinds of Package Dyeing. 


Model 101 


a The usual Foster sturdy simple 
construction. 


Foster Machine Company 
WESTFIELD, ASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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RON, steel, copper, brass and other 
like metals are not dissolved by 
starch, but usually are attacked by 
mineral acids if present in size solu- 
tions. Metal parts of size pumps, size 
pipes, iron size kettles and slasher size 
boxes are corroded by these acids when 
present, even in a diluted state. In any 
case where the size is acid. (sufficient 
to turn blue litmus test paper to pink), 
one would be well repaid to take the 
trouble to neutralize the size by adding 


the proper amount of a suitable form 
of alkali. 


A better way might possibly be to use 
ordinary thick boiling pear! starch and 
liquefy it in the size kettle as it is being 
cooked. There is hardly anything more 
simple to do, and there would never be 
any need to worry about mineral acids 
being present in the size, since this 
starch is natural starch just as made by 
nature, and is the basis from which all 

“modified” acid converted thin ‘boiling 
starches are made. 


Ordinary thick boiling pear! starch 
has wonderful properties for warp siz- 
ing when liquefied by ARCY. Results 
are uniform, for it is natural starch 


with nothing having been done to it to — 


alter its properties. It is one starch 
sold by practically all starch manufac- 
turers with approximately the same 
fluidity, its fluidity having been stand- 
ardized by nature. When liquefied in 


binding properties. 


the size kettle by ARCY, there is pro- 
duced a slow congealing thin liquid, 
possessing marked penetrative and 
Hence the usually 
noted reduction in “shedding” under 
the loom, with reduced amount of 
weave room floor seeps. The smooth 
feel, imparted to the sized warp, is due 
to each separate granule of the starch 
being thoroughly liquefied, to form a 
film coating on the surface of the yarn, 
which binds down the loose fibre ends. 


Try ARCY liquefied pear! starch and 
forget all about fluidity variations, for 
there is nothing at all difficult about 
liquefying pearl starch in your own 
cooking kettles as the starch is being 
cooked. Just dump a small amount of 
ARCY into the kettle with the starch, 
and by the time the starch solution 
comes to boil the starch will be com- 
pletely liquefied. Positively no costly 
“extra” equipment is necessary. Best 
results are obtained by bringing the 
starch solution up to boil in about 30 
minutes, requiring nothing more than 
a small by-pass valve being cut into 
steam supply line, around the regular 
steam valve. It costs no more to use 
ARCY liquefied pearl starch and 
chanees are you will like results, bet- 
ter. ARCY is in dry powdered form, 
consists largely of starch, and depends 
for its activity on enzyms, which do not 
convert starch into the sugars in the 
size kettle. 


Manufactured bv 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE COMPANY, Inc. 
Distributed through 


VIRGINIA 


+1444 44-64 +444 ta 


DRAKE 


NORFOLK, 
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ATE in 1926 we sought to statistically show, by 

the above advertisement, the rapid growth 

of popularity (and trade endorsement) of the 
system of Oil Spraying cotton. 


As proof of the conservative estimate made, with 
only actual figures for the first half of the year 
1926 available, we now point significantly to the 
527,560 bales which received Breton Minerol 
treatment during the entire year. 


4 In the adoption of Breton Minerol Process, mill 
operators are assured advantages such as—the 
betterment of working conditions (elimination ae 
of fly) —a signal improvement in the carding and Manchester, 
England, 
) quality of the web—a better quality yarn—a 10,000 bales have 
| positive check of “invisible losses” and a definite —a 
| | profit per spindle. — 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw York 
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The Fine Points of Carding | 


A Series of Articles Contributed to a Prize Contest on This Subject 


Number Eleven 


The first point in carding is to have a firm foundation for the ecard. 
Then have it level and in line with the drive shaft. The card is then ready 
for the clothing. To properly clothe a card, the doffer and cylinder should 
be drawn on at 50 pounds pressure less than the tensile strength and 
allowed to stand at least 5 hours. This is done for the purpose of getting 
the stretch out and allowing the elothing to adjust itse:f to the atmos- 
pheric conditions where it is to be used. After this it can be drawn on 
up to 400 pounds for the cylinder and 300 for doffer. In order to make 
close settings, the clothing must be tight. 


Grinding. 

The cylinder and doffer are now ready for grinding, which can best 
be done with drum grinders covered with No. 30 emery. When grinders 
show sparks all the Way across the face, doffer and cylinder alike, the 
time has come to use the traverse grinder for finishing and this can be 
s¢| by sound or by eve. It should be run until the cylinder and @ofler 
ere perfectly smooth to the touch of the hand. The tops can be put .in 
rlace and ground when grinding the cylinder and doffer. They must be 
ground as neariy perfect as possible, otherwise they will give you trouble 
in setting the cards. All top flats should stand the sam gauge if they are 
perfectly ground 

The licker-in claims our attention nexf. As it is now, we can't im 
prove it. Now, let us suppose we are going to make 30s yarn from strict 
middling cotton 15-16 to 1 imeh staple. To begin with, as our cotton is 
clean and of good qua city, we can get it through the card fast using a 1i- 
ounce lap and a draft of 90. It will not do to have too long a draft on 
good clean cotton: you will.destroy the strength of the fibres by excessive 
friction of the licker-in teeth passing through them. It has been my 
experience when carding good clean cotton to use a medium draft and run 
doffer fast. On the other hand when using cotton of the low middling 
tvpe, [-use a draft of from 110 to 125, with a 13-o0z. lap which gives the 
ssme results so far as cleaning the cotton is concerned. 

Settings. 


With 11-ounce lap. | use the following setting, the figures given show- 
ing the number of the gauge plate to licker-in 12, licker-in to cylinder 7. 
back plate 22, tops 9. Front piate to strips required, about 3 lbs. per card 
per 10 hours, top flat comb 10, doffer comb 12, mote knives top 10 and 
hettom 7, licker-in screen 34, bottom of fly screen 34, front 19, back 17, 
carding 110 pounds per day. 

I have followed closely the discussion, both North and South, at the 
various meetings of the superintendents and overseers. Now and then 
they slip in a word or two about carding, referring principally to opening 
machinery, covering such questions as beats per inch, roll settings, etc. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you say that no paragraphs in these articles must appear 
that have been published in the papers before and a man must confine 
himself to three full colurgons. If any man writes three full columns of 
original stuff on how to opera a cotton ecard and no part of it has been 
covered by former writers in. the Southern Textile Bulletin or other 
papers, then I will certainly say he is original. 

After a man writes all he knows about carding, his whole essay will 
resolve itself into a few fine points, to-wit: Solid foundation for cards, 
cards clothed with clothing having proper number of points per square 
inch, proper draff, production as low per day as possible, cards ground 
wt regular intervals, all points set close, machines kept clean and well oiled. 

Ayak. 


Number Twelve 


The subject of Fine Points in Carding covers one of the most import- 
unt problems in the textile industry. 

The card must have a solid foundation, as it is heavy and needs close 
settings to properly perform its duty in good carding. The card must be 
level and fastened securely to the floor. The adjustments for the proper 
operation of the card*demand accuracy in fitting its part. The cylinder 
and doffer must run true. The clothing must be ground, level and the 
flats must be accurate as they are set to 9 one-thousands of an inch from 
the cylinder as they travel over the flexible band and cylinder. 

Il. 


In clothing the cards, the fillet must be well prepared before putting 
on the eylinder or doffer. It should be taken to the ecard room, opened 
and allowed to stand and get at about the same temperature as the card. 
The cylinder and doffer must be clean and free from grease, dirt and 
dampness. The plugs must be tight and solid. The fillet must be pulled 
on at 250 pounds pressure, allowed to stand 24 hours, then removed and 
pulled on agains at 350 pounds pressure. 

The tension must be regular so that the fillet is not put on jerkily or 
under irregular tension. The taper on the fillet must be cut to fit so 
that rough edges and cracks are not left between the fillet. The doffer 


must be treated the same way, except that the fillet only needs to be put 
on once at 250 pounds pressure. 
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The top flat chain mus! be watched and when it wears and becomes 
foo long and all the adjustments taken up, then you should take out one 
flat. When it gets too long after taking out one flat, you shou'd then put 
on a new chain and pul back the flat you took out. The top flats should 
not be allowed to drag on the plates. 

IV. 

The number of wire used on the card must be suited to the grade and 
length of cotton, also the weight of the goods and the production of the 
cerd. On yarns from Nos. 20s to 40s I think cylinder No. 110, doffer 120 
and flats 110 will give good carding. 

V. 

The licker-in is very important. It must have good sharp teeth and 
the bearings and shaft must fit close so there will be no lost motion in 
them. You can then set close fo cylinders. If the teeth get mashed down 
and there is a low place on the licker-in, it will make bad carding and 
should be reclothed, as you cannot grind, file er rework a damaged or 
dented licker-in. Tt pays to have a new fillet put on. The screen must 
also fit and be in good condition. 

VL. 

Card grinding requires good hearing, good eyesight and a good sense 
of touch and good judgmen’, for it is one of the most important jobs in 
the whole mill. You can spoil or ruin the goods here in many ways. I! 
ecrds are not ground right the whole mill will run bad, causing trouble 
for al of the operatives and the goods will be inferior. Light and fre 
quent grinding is the best. To get best resulls, use any good emery fille! 
und do not run the fi'let after it gets dull. 

Cards are ground according to the stock and production, the drums 
tu be used when new clothing is put on or when a fillet flies up or the 
clothing is faced. Aside from this, use the traverse grinder. It must run 
true across the face of the doffer and cylinder so the face of the cylinder 
and doffer will be smooth and not ground in ridges or hollow places. Cards 
should be ground as often as necessary to keep them sharp. 

VIL. 

Good accurate setting of cards gives good carding. How close to sel 
the card must be determined by the grade and staple of the cotton. I 
have found the following to be good settings on local cotton, % inch to 
1 1-16 inch: 

Licker-in to evlinder .007: flats to cylinder .010, O11, O12; doffer to 
cylinder .007; feed plate to licker-in .010; mote knives to licker-in .007: 
underscreen to ey_inder 029; underscreen to licker-in 4% inch; doffer comb 
lo doffer 017; flat stripper comb to flats 017; front knile plate to cylinder 
023; back knife pliie to eylinder 017. A 40-inch ecard can be set much 
closer than a 45-inch card. 

VILL. 

Oiling the card is very mmoortant.. Use just enough oil to lubricate 
well without running all over the card and damaging the fillet. The ecard 
should be oiled or taken care of just as you would care for your own Car. 
Ball bearings on cards are good investments. 

IX. 

The settings of the gears on a ecard must be right. There must be no 
hack lash and all gears must be sef as the shop intended. Keep all loose 
cotton and waste from getting packed in the teeth, which would cause 
friction. 

X. 

Cards should be stripped with eare. If by roll, the evlinder should be 
stopped before the stripper ro'l is laid in the stand. The wire on the top 
roll must be set so the teeth will not touch the cloth on ecard fillet. The 
lop flat brush should be set jus! above the knee of the wire and all brushes 
kept clean and in good condition. 

some causes of bad carding are bad selvage on doffer web, waste ac- 
cumulating under the sereen, lap guide not properly set, bad laps, combs 
not set properly, cloudy carding, feed plate set too far. stripping plate 
improperly set, dull licker-in, bad mote knives, slack fillet. bands to: 
slack, wire broken out in spots, fillet not wound close enough. card no! 
stripped often enough, nappy carding, waste between doffer and cylinde: 
cr frame of card and cylinders, doffer set too close to cylinder, oil on 
clothing flats not set right, doffer comb set too close to doffer. undercasine 
set too close to doffer, wet cotton, carding too heavy for setting, feed 
plate not set to suit the length of staple, doffer not set paralle! with eylin- 
der. 

Last but not least, if takes a smart, intelligent man for a card grinder. 
He must have good judgment and forethought and be willing to take an 
interesting in teaching and explaining the important features of ecard 
operation, such as laying laps, stripping cards, oiling, cleaning and caring 
for the cards. The grinder should be careful to prevent making waste 
and bad work. 

There are more causes of bad work which I will not mention here. 


Thrift. 


— | 
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Number Thirteen 


A ecard should be ground and put in good condition, for the life of 
good carding is for the card to be as sharp as possible. The cylinder, 
deffer and flats should be kept sharp, as a dull card will not do good work 

Flats should be kept as level as possible at all times, as a dull card 
and flats will flake and do bad work. Flats should not be allowed to run 
with the wire ground below the knee, as it will not hold the strip, but 
will let the strips pull off in the work. 

First see that the card is clothed with the right number of wire for 
the class of work for which you are making. Fine wire is better for fine 
carding than coarse wire. 

See that your laps are delivered to the card in the best condition 
possible. See that you have no stretch between your lap roll and your 
feed roll, for this is a place you can make uneven work. 

See that the nose on the feed plates is long enough for the staple of 
cotton that you are running. If not you will not get the fiber straightened 
cut, and it will not work satisfactorily, for it will curl up the cotton. 

See thal your feed plate is set to the licker-in right if you want to 
clean your cotton, ou can set close, say, to a No. 7 gauge, but if you want 
stronger yarn the licker-in may be set to a No. 10 or 12 gauge, which will 
give you better breaking strength. 

See that your licker-in is set fo the cylinder right, which should be 
around a No. 7 gauge. Licker-in screen should be in good shape. Some 
use perforated and some use bar screens and I think the bar screen is 
the best for this purpose. It will let the dirt and trash drop out better 
than the perforated screen, and will not load up and go in the stock. It 
should be set to front a 29 gauge back 1-16 inch, for if you get your 
screens too close you will not get any fly waste, as it will all go through 
in the stock. If you set the point of the licker-in screen c‘oser to the 
cylinder than the points of the back plate are set to the cylinder the air 
iiraft is so great that it will carry almost everything in the way of short 
fibers in the stock and only drop out the motes and dirt. 

See that your back draft plate is set right and in good condition. It 
should be set about top 27 gauge, bottom 34 gauge. This should not be 
set too close or it will press the cotton below the knee and will not card 
as well. This setting will hold the fibers to the wire and will not let in 
foo much draft, as you have less draft space, and if you set too close you 
will not have enough working space. 

See that you have a good smooth licker-in and that it is reasonabliy 
sharp and has no bent teeth, as they will cause the cotton to hang and go 
through in lumps. It should be set around a No. 7 gauge. See that your 
flats are in good condition. They should be set as close as possible so 
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they will not rub. This setting all depends on the amount of stock that 
you put in your card. The lighter the stock the closer you can set them. 
Siand No. i and No. 2 should be set to a No. 9 gauge, stand Nos. 3, 4 and 5 
should be set to a No. 7 gauge, and you should take out one flat on each 
side of the flat that you are getting. Be sure that you do not get your 
gauge too far under the flat so that it will touch the other flat. Flats 
should be set from the front of the card and should be taken off once 
and a while and trued up on a grinding machine, for they will get out of 
true more or less. Flats and chains should have a little grease on them 
once in a while, but be sure that you do not put too much. It will get on 
the clothing and the ends of the flats. 

See that your front plate is in good shape and set for usual carding, 
top 24 guage, bottom 34 guage. If this setting does not take out as much 
strips as you want, you will have to change and set further away, for 
good carding you want all the strips out that:you can get without getting 
any good stock. You can change the variations of strips 4 to 6 per cent 
by different settings of the plate. This plate setting will also govern the 
appearance of your web if it looks cloudy it is asure sign that you should 
take out more strips. 

Doffer should be set to the cylinder to a No. 7 gauge. Doffer comb 
should be set to the doffer to a No. 22 gauge, for the further away you 
can set your combs and cleaner your doffer the more dirt and trash you 
will knock out. The comb should not be set too high or it will stretch the 
sliver and will make unevenness. 

It should not he set too low or it will let the web be too slack and will 
go in in lumps and will be uneven. It should be set in the center, and the 
calender roll gear changed if necessary in damp or dry weather to take 
care of the tension. See that your rolls are not worn in your coiler head, 
if so that will cause uneven work. 

Cylinder screens should be set for good results as follows: Back 29 
gauge, center 34 gauge, front 3-16 gauge. It should be kept in good shape 
and taken out at least once each year and cleaned up, put back and reset. 

Cylinder should have a speed of 1.65 R. P. M. for a 50-inch cylinder, 
licker-in should have a speed of about 4.50 R. P.'M., cards should be 
siripped with some kind of an automatic stripper, as you will get a more 
vuniform sliver. If you strip by hand you will have a large variation before 
and after stripping. 

The automatic stripper will overcome some of this, and you should 
card as slow as you possibly can, for the slower you card the better carding 
you will get. When a card is stripped you should be sure that the card © 
runs long enough for the weight of the sliver to get as near normal as 
possible, so you will not have any more unevenness than possible. 

Trouble Hunter. 
(Continued on Page 48) 


THE EYE IS THE THING 


Take a Fiat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. 
the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


Examine 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 
pending on the length of service. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the yarn can escape those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 


The eye is the thing! 


And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. t. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 


Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Many Beautiful and Novel Effects in Celanese Fabrics 


HE remarkable increase in the’ thus avoiding exposure of the pa- 
use of Celanese yarns by the  Uents. 
mills in this country has been re- Draperies. 
sponsible for one of the most inter- Celanese fabrics are admirably 
esting chapters in fabric deve op- adapted to drapery purposes ame) 
ment that has been noted in the game very beautiful effects are be- 
textile markets since the introduc- ing achieved in these goods. _All- 
of synthetic fibres. Celanese Colanese voiles are 
fabrics now have a distinctive post- erally used for window curtains. 
tion in the markets and are being her Celanese constructions are 
produced in a widely diverisfied line used for sun parlor and other dra- 
of beautiful and serviceable goods. pery purposes. This business was 
Celanese varns lend themselves [to 


developed after the fact was estab- 
many novel and = tished that Ce.anese fabrics permit 
both knitted and fie passage of the ultra-violet ray 
A large number of in sunlight. The ultra-viole' 


the production of 
unusual effects in 
woven fabrics. 


Southern mills are now using Cel- bonizes and destroys many other 
anese in their fabric development = fannios thay are used in curtains and 
and are successfully marketing a draperies. The S. R. A. colors used 
great many attractive constructions 


that form an interesting addition to 
fine goods production in the South. 

The following article bmefly de- 
scribes some of the latest develop- 
ments in Celanese fabrics. The sev- 


eral illustrations are used as typi- 

cal examples of some of the most ; 
popular and successful of, these ; 
goods, 


Celanese Used in Hospitals. 

The fact that Celanese fabrics 
allow the passage of the u-ira-violet 
ray opened:a new field for their use 
in scientific work and in hospitals 
Correspondence from such leading 
hospitals as the Bat'le Creek Sana- 
farium, at Battle Creek, Mich. and 
other well known hospitals, shows 
that the claim that Celanese fabrics 
permit the passage of the ul'ra- 
violet ray has been fully substanti- 
ated in practice. 


In hospita.s that are equipped for 
light therapy treatment, -patients 
may wear Celanese ‘garments when 
taking the sun bath treatment in- 
stead of being forced to take the 
sun baths nude. It has been found 
that patients derive as much benefit 
from sun baths when clothed in 
Celanese garments as when no cloth- 
ing is worn. For the same reason, 
Celanese garments are being worn 
by patients taking X-ray treatment, 


designs, along with the 


show up perfectly on both sides. 


ALL-CELANESE SATIN MOIRE 


Faille construction embossed on all-Celanese satin fabric, then the 
fabric is moired by the usual method. 


on Celanese fabrics are fast to light 
and washing and these fabrics are 
unusually durable. They have an 
vdded advantage in that they are 
not attacked by moths and other 
msects., 


Dress Goods. 
voiles, in a wide 
of weaves and patterns, now make 
up one of the most beautiful lines 
of dress goods on the market. 

Celanese ninon voiles:are made for 
dress goods, underwear and negli- 
gees in ombre dyed, solid shades 
and printed patterns, the latter also 
being particular.y adapted for 
scarfs and similar purposes. 

The pattern effects in Celanese 
voiles are obtained in both warp 


Celanese variety 


ALL-CELANESE PRINTED DRESS VOILE 


A dress goods pattern in all-Celanese voile showing one of the 
many designs that have proven unusually popular. 


These printed 


solid shades. are so attractive and durable 
that they have created a phenomenal demind for Celanese voiles. 
Celanese fabrics lend themselves perfectly to printing, as the print 
appears to have no right or wrone s de. 


The designs and colors 


and filling by using larger deniers 
of Celanese with less turns of twist 
to produce pin stripes or other pat- 
terns in plaid effects. The larger 
deniers have much less twist than 
the voile yarns, thus giving higher 
lustre and different color effects. 
although dyed with the same dye- 
stuffs as the voile yarns in the body 
of the cloth. 

It is interesting to note that the 
all-Celanese voiles are particularly 
suitable for dresses that are accor- 
deon pleated. These fabrics can be 
severely steamed to make the pleats 
permanent without discoloring the 
fabric. 

Celanese Faille Moire. 

Celanese faille moire goods make 
up a very attractive line of fabrics. 
They are made with the regular 
faille weave and the moire effect 
produced in the usual manner with 
engraved rolls and heat and pres- 


sure. The. particular advantage of 
these goods, in addition to being 
dyed with fast colors, is that the 
moire is guaranteed to be perma- 
nent. It is ‘said to be the only moire 
now offered as permanent as. the 
design is absolutely fused in the 
fabric. These Celanese moires are 


heme used for making coats, dresses, 

bathing suits and neckties. These 

fabrics are finding a ready sale af 

$4.50 per yard at retail and are be- 

Ing handled by B. Altman Company, 

New York, and other leading stores. 
Celanese Satins. 

Celanese satins, besides those wilh 
the natural lustre and finish, are 
sold in a number of novel finishes, 
some of which are adaptable only to 
Celanese. Among them are the Cel- 
anese satins in dull (delustered) 
finish im self-toned designs and also 
relustered in contrasting designs. 
These relustered pattern fabrics are 
sold under the name of Celanese 
“damesea,”’ the retail price being 
$2? P5 vard. These damasca pat- 
ferns are equally as attractive in ap- 
pearance as natural sik jacquard 

Continved on Page 50 
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ALL-CELANESE VOILE PRINTED IN FOUR COLOR DESIGN 


Note clear cut printing of design. 


washing and perspiration. 
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Cards/ 


/ On April 26th We Shipped 


i em to the Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 
Canada France 


= 


Mexico Germany 
Columbia Spain 


Chili tal jyst forty years ago the Saco-Lowell 
Argentine Poland Shops (then the Pettee Machine Works) 
Ecuador Sweden made the FIRST Revolving Flat Card built 
Venezuela China in America; and shipped it to the Jackson 
Brazil Japan. Company of Nashua, N. H. 

Peru | 


Since that time we have built FIFTY 
THOUSAND Cards and shipped them all 
over the world. 


We are proud of this record, and believe that it shows better 
than any other testimonial, that the Saco-Lowell Card is 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


SACO-LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


89 
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N his report before the annual 
meetifig of the American Cotton 
Cotton ‘Manufacturers Association, 


W. W. McLaurine, secretary said: 


In this, my first official appear- 
ance before the membership of this 
body, it is only fitting that I express 
my deep appreciation of having 
been chosen by the Board of Govern- 
ment as secretary and treasurer of 
such a distinguished group of Amer- 
ican business men. It is my most 
earnest desire to merit this honor 
and the confidence so expressed, and 
it is my hope that the co-operation 
so generously extended in the past 
may be continued in the future. 


Preparation. 


In assuming the duties of this of- 
fice, I have read carefully the his- 
tory of the foundation and growth of 
this association. I have studied the 
minutes of the meetings of its board 
of government and the proceedings 
of its conventions. I have examin- 
ed the policies that have controlled 
its constructive progress, and have 
impressed these upon my mind, in 
order that I may uninterruptedly 
carry on the work of this office and 
render to the members of this asso- 


ciation the most efficient service 
possible. While specific details of 
various phases of activity of this 


splendid organization will be devel- 
oped by the chairman of our prin- 
cipal committees, in keeping with 
custom, a brief review of the work 


Report of the Secretary 


of the association and of our exe- 
cutive office is presented, to the 
membership. 


National Committee. 


The work of our national commil- 
tee, which handles legislative prob- 
lems affecting the textile industry, 
has always been an outstanding fea- 
ture of our associational activities, 
and in any consideration of such ac- 
tivities, proper tribute should be 
paid to the ability and foresight 
which has been unfailingly exercis- 
ed. The seeming quiet now prevail- 
ing in national legislation is no as- 
surance that proposed enactments 
of an objectionable type may not at 
any time confront us. Undoubtedly, 
if is in no small degree due to the 
watchful attention of our national 
committee that more such measures 
do not emerge. Not only in taxes, 
tariff and economic questions has 
this committee been aggressive and 
successful, but in each Congress 
there is mtroduced a group of bills, 
which, if enacted, would tend to 
throttle industry and place upon it 
serious handicaps to freedom of ac- 
tion and operation. Our association, 
through its national committee and 
co-operating agencies, has been able 
io clearly and forcefully convince 
the public and Congress of the fall- 
acy of such proposals and in this 
way has greatly benefited the in- 
dustry. In all such legislative ac- 
tivities, however, no special favors 


have been asked, nor has class 
legislation ever been fostered or 
promoted, In policy and perform- 
ance, this association has always 
been fair and open. 


Traffic Committee. 


Our traffic department, under the 
supervision of our traffic committee, 
works unceasingly in promoting our 
interests on all traffic matters, and 
also performs a most important 
function in our organization, in the 
effecting of material economies. The 
complexities of rates, routes and 
rulings require the most expert 
handling, and these appeals, reviews 
and adjustments are so involved that 
only those most carefully trained 
and exact can handle them. As a re- 
sult of the efficient operation of this 
department, practical and substan- 
tial benefits are derived by every 
mill in the South. 


Cotton Arbitration Committee. 


More recent in formation, but al- 
ready an important factor in the 
work of this association, is the Joint 
Southern Arbitration Board. Our 
cotton committee, under the advice 
and direction of our board of gov- 
ment, together with committees 
from the Southern Cotton Shippers 
Association and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, has established an 
arbitration board in New Orleans; 
and rules and regulations for its 
operations have been  conjointly 
worked out by these organizations. 


Joint supervisory control over this 
board is maintained by our cotton 
committee, and through this joint 
supervision the three organizations 
have been able, according to all re- 
ports, to effect one of the most sal- 
is factory arbitrating system in the 
history of the industry. In short, 
this association, in conjunction with 
the above-named bodies, is actively 
safeguarding the arbitration of cot- 
ton in the South. 


Cotton Rule Committee. 


This association also exeris a 
wholesome yet unbiased influence 
through its representation on the 
appeal board. Our manufacturers 
may have points of difference with 
the shippers in the buying and sell- 
ing of cotton under the so-called 


Southern Mill Rules o 1925, and 
through its representation on this 
appeal board, our association is 


seeking to secure justice for all 
parties concerned. This statement 
of our relationship with the Joint 
Southern Arbitration Board and the 
Appeal Board, however, does not in- 
dicate an special or undue influence 
for all representatives of the various 
organizations are entirely fair and 
impartial. 


Miscellaneous Committee. 

The Foreign Trade Committee of 
this assoication has, for a long peri- 
od of years, done extremely valu- 
able work for our mills, and is now 

(Continued on Page 46) 


American Red Engine Oil 
Sabine Engine Oil 

Textile Machine Oil 
Perfection Spindle Oil 

Gulf Spindle Oil Light 
Gulf Spindle Oil Medium 
Textile Stainless Machine Oil 
Heavy Loom Oil 

Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil X 
Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil XX 
Supreme Cup Grease, No. 3 
Tubedra Oil 

Gulf H M Grease 

Gulf High Pressure Grease 


FOR KNITTING MILLS 


White Knitting Machine Oil 
Stainless Knitting Machine Oil 
Perfection Spindle Oil 

Sioux Engine Oil 


American Red Engine Oil 
Textile Machine Oil 


Supreme Cup Grease, No. 3 


Gulf Textile Lubricants 


FOR COTTON MILLS 


FOR SILK MILLS 


Perfection Spindle Oil 

Gulf Stainless Spindle Oil Light 
American Red Engine Oil 
Textile Machine Oil 

Textile Stainless Machine Oil 
Heavy Loom Oil 

Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil X 

Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil XX 
Tubedra Oil 

Supreme Cup Grease, No. 3 
Gulf High Pressure Grease 


SEND FOR OUR TEXTILE LUBRICATION CHART 


REFINING COMPANY 


General Sales Office—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


FOR WOOLEN MILLS 
Textile Stainless Machine Oil 
American Red Engine Oil 
Textile Machine Oil 

Heavy Loom Oil 

Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil X 

Gulf Semi-Fluid Oil XX 
Supreme Cup Grease, No. 3 
Tubedra Oil 

Gulf High Pressure Grease 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston 
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These Experts are 


YOUR 


OU are always to regard our Research Laboratory as 
a department of your own mill, ever ready and willing 
to function as such. 


Once inside this laboratory, your problems become our 
problems. 


This modern, expert service has been developed and is 
maintained for the benefit of the entire textile trade. This 


service begins, rather than ends, with the sale of our mer- 
chandise. 


We pride ourselves upon the large number of lead- 
ing mills which have found material aid in our 
Research Laboratory. We are always pleased to 
dig into any problem which is related in any way 
to our products. 


STEIN, HALL&COne. 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Laboratories at 
New York Charlotte 
Long island City Chicago 


STARCHES DEXTRINES GUMS 
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The Atlantic City Meeting 


HE idea of having a joint meeting 

of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the. Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation at Atlantic City was a good one 
and the results were very satisfac- 
tory. 

We will never favor the merging 
of the two association because there 
are many matters upon which ideas 
and interest conflict, but there are 
numerous matters in which there 
is a common interest and it is very 
well to have an occasional joint 
session to promote the common 
good. 


Joint meetings also tend to pro- 
mole better acquaintance and a bet- 
ter understanding between the mill 
men of the North and the South and 
such is for the best interest of both 
sections. 

The Atlantic City meeting was ex- 
ceedingly well attended and very 
few prominent mill men either from 
the North or South were absent, 

Each association held meetings on 
Friday morning and Saturday morn- 
ing, but there was a joint session on 
Friday afternoon and a joint ban- 
quet Friday evening. 

The joint session on Friday after- 
noon was devoted to merchandising 
problems and was exceedingly well 
attended. 

The feature of the banquet on 
Friday evening was the address of 
Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, in which he 
went further in declaring his posi- 
tion and his probable course of 
action than in any previous address. 

Mr. Hines does well to be guarded 
in his remarks and in taking a defi- 
nite position because within the 
cotton manufacturing industry are 
men who have always sought to 
tear down, disrupt and defeat any 


plans looking towards the develop- 
ment of a more stable and profitable 
condition and already we have heard 
criticism of the remarks of Mr. 
Hines at Atlantic City. 

Some of the greatest enemies of 


‘the cotton manufacturing indusiry 


are within its ranks. 

The industry could, with benefit, 
trade off a few mill men, whom we 
could name, for farmers who have 
never seen a cotton mill but have 
good business sense, and the mills 
with which such farmers would be 
connected would become more prof- 
itable to the stockholders. 

The retiring president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, J. P. Gossett, very wisely 
called attention to the effect of low 
prices for cotton upon the farmers 
of the South and urged the necessity 
for better farming conditions. 

Several minor amendments to the 
bylaws which had the approval of 
the board of government were ap- 
proved, 

Officers elected at the Atlantic 
City meeting were: George S. Harris, 
of Georgia, president: H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, of Danville, Va., first vice- 
president; Arthur 'M. Dixon, of North 
Carolina, second vice-president; W. 
M. MecLaurine, of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary. 

Members of the board of goven- 
ment in addition to those who hold 
over were elected as follows: E. F. 
Woodside, of South Carolina; A. H. 
Bahnson, of North Carolina; C. L. 
Gilleland, of Pennsylvania. and 
Howard Baetjer, of Maryland. 


Getting Stale 


PROMINENT cotton manufac- 
turer said to us at Atlantic City, 
“T did not see anything in the Bulle- 
tin, last week, about the Bishop’s at- 
tack,” and we replied that as far as 


we are concerned it was stale news 
and we never felt inclined to harp 
upon a matter after it ceased to be 
news, and no good could be accom- 
plished by continuing the subject. 

We first called attention to the 
Bishops’ attack in March or more 
than six weeks ago, and as the re- 
sult of our editorial, there was a 
prompt and almost unanimous re- 
sponse from the ministers of the 
South in denial of the statements 
made in the attack. 


After we had discussed the matter 
for several weeks and it was begin- 
ning to grow stale, several journa!s 
in and out of the textile fleld dis- 
covered the unfairness of the attack 
and opened very effective editorials 
broadsided upon same. 


We do not know whether it is 
because we discover such matters 
earlier or whether it is out temerity 
in making replies without waiting to 
discover the popularity of our posi- 
tion, but somehow there always 
seems to be quite a difference in 
point of time, between ourselves and 
our contemporaries, in taking a pro- 
sition. 

The Bishops’ attack which was 
made without any justification for 
same, has been repudiated and con- 
demned by an overwhelming majori- 
ty of the ministers of the South and 
as it is now “stale news’ we can 
see no good to be accomplished by 
pursuing the subject. 


The Home Section 


AMPLE copies of the Home Sec- 

tion of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin were sent last week to a large 
number of our subscribers and have 
met with a ready response. 

As stated last week the Home Sec- 
tion will only go to those subscribers 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
who pay $1.00 per year extra and 
there is no Obligation upon any of 


our regular subscribers to take 
same, 


It is a well recognized fact that 
there is need of a paper that will go 
into the mill homes and we do not 
believe that there is anybody better 
qualified to edit such a paper than 
Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
who-. formerly edited the Mill News. 

Her understanding of cotton mill 
people and cotton mill life together 
with her intense and real interest 
in the welfare of the mill people of 
the South makes her influence a 
wholesome one. 

We believe that mill presidents, 
treasurers and superintendents 
should use their influence towards 
securing a large circulation in their 
villages, for the Home Section. 

We can not accept subscriptions 
for the Home Section without the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, but there 
are many second hands, section men, 
loom fixers, etc., who would like to 
have the Southern Textile Bulletin 
for themselves and the Home Sec- 
tion for their wives. 

Very few mill men realize to what 
extent bolshevistic and anarchistic 
literature is going into their vil- 
lages, but we can show them many 
samples that have been sent to us 
by mills. 

There is need of wholesome litera- 
ture to offset the radical kind. 
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The Arkwrights 


PROMINENT cotton manufac- 

turer recently asked to explain 
the purpose and work of The Ark- 
wrights and in reply we sent the 
following: 

“The Arkwrights is a textile re- 
search organization in which mem- 
bers of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation can secure membership by 
satisfactorily completing such re- 
search work as is assigned to them. 
The Arkwrights are incorporated, 
have officers and the members are 
authorized to wear a pin or button. 
a pin or button. 


“Many industries spend millions of 
dollars on research work but cotton 
manufacturers’ organizations have 
not been among those to make such 
expenditures. 


“In order to obtain research in the 
shape of much needed tests, the 
Southern Textile Association hit 
upon the plan of having an honor 
organization to which men might be 
admitted upon the completion of a 
piece of textile research work. 

“When aman applies for member- 
ship in The Arkwrights, he is as- 
signed a definite test, by the Re- 
search Committee, and when the 
lest. has been made, it is carefully 
considered by each member of the 
Research Committee and if it has 
been carefully made and the results 
are considered worth while, he is 
elected to membership in The Ark- 
wrights. 

“One applicant was recently as- 
signed as his tests the determination 
of the percent of one inch fibre in 
cotton purchased as “one inch” in 
various sections of the South and 
the results, as disclosed by his test, 
were startling. He showed that “one 
inch” cotton secured from one sec- 
tion contained a very smal! per cent 
of one inch fibres, whereas “one 
inch” cotton purchased from an- 
other section at the same price had 
about three times as many one inch 
fibres, which indicated that “% to 
one inch” cotton from some locali- 
ties had better spinning value than 
“one inch” cotton from other locali- 
ties. 


“Approximately fifty tests are now 
being made by applicants for mem- 
bership in The Arkwrights and the 
result of these and subsequent tests 
will be a great value to the cotton 
manufacturers industry.” 


Visiting Europe 


EFORE our next issue the editor 

of this journal will have sailed 
from New York for a short trip to 
Europe. 

The prime object in going to 
Europe is to attend an international 
convention of Rotary Clubs at Os- 
tend, Belgium, but we also wish to 
get first hand information relative 
fo cotton manufacturing conditions 
in England. 

It is our intention to write a 
description of the trip under the 
title “Visiting Europe,” but it will 
be several weeks before the first of 
the sketches appear. 

The trip will be very short as we 
will leave Southhampton, England 
on June 25th and land in New York 
on July 3rd. 


| Associate Editor 
Business Manager 
$2.00 
4.00 
10 
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Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


HIGH-SPEED WARPERS SPECIAL WARPERS FOR “RAYON” 
Slasher Warpers, Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 
Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, Section Beams, 
Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, Wood Rolls. 


Do You Want To Save Moneyr 


If you do, send us your Card Grinders, Expansion 
Combs and Drop Wires that Need Repairing. 


We make them nearly equal to New, at a Big Saving! 


We would like very much to tell you about this important service. 


Write, Wire or Phone! 


| 
| 
| 
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Advantages of *LESTERSHIRE FIBRE SPOOLS 


eliminate spool replacement expense 


LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


*LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


Reduce direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills 
this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibilicy of injury to employees 
from rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 
Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 
Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to 
spools and thus increase warper production 20% 
to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; 
and thus better the qualicy and increase your pro- 
duction generally. 


LESTERS 


‘Tue annual spool bill of mills using ordinary spools 
is a considerable item of expense. Our point is aptly 
illustrated by the experience of a cotton millt which 
installed Lestershire Fibre Spools. 


The management of this mill made it a practice 
to discard wooden spools when they showed the 
slightest defects that would affect production or the 
quality of yarn. The number of wooden spools 
thus junked averaged 250 per 1,000 spindles. Their 


replacement cost was $471.50 a year. 


Of 3,200 Lestershire Fibre Spools installed in 
this mill, all of which have been in service well over 
a year, only one has shown the slightest imperfec- 

tion. And this mill operates on a 24-hour schedule. 


If you are interested in spool savings put it up 
to Lestershire. 


Tt Name on request. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


IRE 


TRADE FIBRE SPOOL MARK 


140 Baldwin St., 


Johnson City, N.Y. 


Office: 
519 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sellers Hangers 


Permanence, Beauty, Strength, 
Above all, EFFICIENCY 


A hanger for the ceiling with support 
for the box nearly EQUAL TO A CON- 
CRETE PIER. Insures an unbroken oil 
film, light running shafting and twenty- 
four hours a day service, without risk of 
heated bearings. 


FINISHED PLUNGERS BALL 
WITH MACHINE OUT ARE 
THRE ADS OF TRUE SPHERE 
At 


4 


The diameter of the supporting plunger 
is equal to the diameter 
of the shaft 


William Sellers & Company, Incorporated 


Southern Representative, A. G. NEW, Greenville, S. C. 


Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1848 


MACHINE TOOLS 


1927 


Power Transmission Machinery 


LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS 
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POINTS! POINTS! 


“What Kind Do You Want 
For Your CARD Clothing? 


Glass Hardened Points (latest-equipment) 


POINTS! 


Patent Plough Ground Points 
Pressed Points 
Diamond Points 


Square Cut Points 


Chisel Points 


In Fact---Any point by any name, 
We Make Them All 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Home Office and Factory Branches 
Worcester, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. (Factory) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representatives 
E. M. Terryberry ; Guy L. Melchor 
Southern Agent Assistant 
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Personal News 


D. M. Cheek has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of weaving at the 
Yarborough Mills, Durham, N. UC. 


John M. Coble, of Burlington, will 
be president of the new Penco Hos- 
iery Company, of that place. 


Ernest Pennington, of Burlington, 
N. C., will be treasurer and manager 
of the new Pen-co Hosiery Mills, of 
that place. 


O. R. Reaves, from Greer, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of overseer 
of carding at -the Appleton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 


J. L. Cooper, from Villa Rica, Ga., 
has become overseer of carding al 
the Fountain Inn Mills, Fountain 
Inn, 8. 


J. F. Darracott, of Union, 8. C., has 
become overseer of cloth room at 
the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 5. 
C. 


J. M. James has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving in Frot 
Mill Manufacturing Company No. |, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


W. M. James has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


A. H. Graham, from the Pilot plant 
of the Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Raleigh, N. C., has become assistant 
superintendent of the Williamson 
Mills, Charleston, 8. C. 


H. G. Leigh, fomerly superinten- 
dent of the Globe Mill, Gaffney, 8. 
C., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Yarborough Mills, Dur- 
ham, N, 


W. W. Gaffney has resigned his 
position with the Martel Mills, 
Cherokee Falls, 8. C., and accepted a 
position with the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


C. E. Davis has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Opelika, Ala. to be- 
come superintendent of ‘Thomas 
Henry Sons, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 


H. P, Cannon has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Appleton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


H. L. Whitman has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills No. 5, Pineville, N. C., 
to become superintendent of the 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Andrew J. Kelly has been appoint- 
ed analytical chemist for the 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturing 
chemists. He is a graduate of Char- 
leston College and an experienced 
textile man and will doubtless prove 
a valuable addition to the company’s 
staff. E. L. Fletcher has been pro- 
moted to the position of chief chem- 
ist of the Burkart-Schier Company. 


S. B. Lawrence has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Fort Mill 
‘S. C.) Manufacturing Company No. 
{ to accept a similar position at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


E. O. Anderson, of Charlotte, who 
has been president of the Rhyne- 


Anderson Mills, Troy, N. C., has sold 


his interest in the mill to Wesley 
Heath, of Charlotte, who becomes 
head of the company. 


J. W. Engle has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning at the Roanoke 
Mills No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. U., 
and aceepted the position of assist- 
ant superintendent of the Shaw 
Spinning Company, Weldon, N. C. 


Steve M. Crolley, formerly over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing at the Marlboro Cotton Mills No. 
3, McColl, 8. C.. has been appointed 
overseer of spinning, spooling, warp- 
and winding at the Carolina Textile 
Corporation, Mill, No. 2, Dillon, 8S. C. 


Major H. Raiford Gaffney, instruc- 
tor in textile designing and fabric 
analysis at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a position ith William Iselin 
& Co. New York, and will spend a 
considerable portion of his time 
with the Waypoyset Manufacturing 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. whose 
account Iselin recently secured. 

Major Gaffney, who is a native of 
Gaffney, S. C., is a graduate of the 
College of Charleston, Charleston, 8. 
C., and of the textile department of 
the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Previous to his connection with 
State College he was with the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C.. and the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. 


Geo, Bahan Recovered. 
Geo. Bahan, Southern representa- 
tive of the Emmons Loom Harness 
Company and J. H. Williams & UGo., 
returned to the road this week. 

Mr. Bahan was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident about two months 
ago, in fact, had a very close call as, 
his car was completely destroyed by 
fire shortly after he was pulled from 
the wreckage. 


Geo. Pritehett Back on Road. 


The many friends of Geo. W. 
Pritchett, Southern representative 
of the Morse Chain Company, will 
be glad to know that is again able 
to make business trips. After suf- 
fering with a very severe illness for 
many months during which he lost 
so much weight that many of his 
friends do not recognize him. Mr. 
Pritchett has become able to re- 
turn to his work and is rapidly re- 
covery his health. 


On account of his personality, wit 
and reputation for clean business no 
salesman is more welcome than Geo. 
Pritchett. 


Textile mills consider- 
ing direct sales of their 
production in the finished 
state to the wholesale, the 
retail, or the cutting up 
trades, can eliminate cred- 
it risks and keep distribut- 
ing costs at a minimum 
through using the services 
of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted in- 
to cash immediately upon 
shipment of goods. 


Correspondence or inter- 
views with reference to sell- 
ing and factoring textile 
mill production invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
FACTORS 


50 Union Square 
New York 
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Clinton, S. C.—The Clinton Cotton 
Mills have completed installation of 
20, new Saco-Lowell cards and ae- 
cdmpanying equipment. 


Stevenson, Ala; — ‘It is reported’ 


that Everett Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
have purchased a sile pear here and 
will move a portion of their equip- 
mnt as soon as a stitable building 
can be secured. «+ 

Lenoir, N. C. — Good progress is 
being made on the addition.to the 
Chas. H. Baon Co, The addition will 
be used mainiy for finishing ma- 
chinery. 


Gastonia, N.. C.—The Ozark Mills 
were upheld in their appeal against 
the ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue by the U. 8S. Board 
of Tax Appeals,. on. Ineome 
profits tax for the fiscal years end- 
ing March 31, 1918 and 1920. 


Knoxville, Tenn.— Fire destroyed 
two large wirehouses and their con- 
tents recently at the Campbell Knit- 
ling Mills, hosiery manufacturers, 
Jellico, near here, and damaged the 
main mill, according to Dick Moore, 


president. 
The loss, estimated at “fully $200,- 
00," is covered. by .insurance, said 


Mr. Moore, adding that rebuilding of 
the warehouses will start “just as 
soon as possible.” 


Greenville, S. C.—Work has begun 
on construction of 15 new houses m 
the American Spinning Company 
community on the Buncombe road. 
Building will be done by the Town- 
send Lumber Company, of Ander- 
son. Construction will continue 
until about 75 homes -for employes 
of the plant have been erected. Con- 
tracts will be let ‘in .units of -15 
houses. 


Piedmont, S. C. At the annual 


meeting of the stockholders of the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company, 


the report of the president and 
treasurer, SS. M. Beattie, indicated 
thal operations were satisfactory 
and conditions excellent for the 


present. The following were elected 
directors for the ensuing year: 
Donald McKay Frost, M. C. Branch, 
Perry Beattie, J. E. Sirrme, W. C. 
Cleveland, W. E. Beattie, T. M. Mar- 
chant, B. EF. Greer and 8. M. Beattie. 

Statesville, N. C. — George Curry 
and Flavius Conrad, young business 
men of Lexington, have announced 
that they will erect a shirt factory 
here within the next few weeks. 
Machines are to be purchased this 
week and it is expected to have the 
plant in operation in about eight 
weeks. The factory will engage in 
the manufacture of dress shirts and 
pajamas, made from North Carolina 
manufactured cloth. A Frank Bru- 
fon, president of the Cascade Mills, 
and father-in-law of the Lexington 
man, will assist them in the under- 
taking. 


Buena Vista, Va.—The Buena Vis- 
la ‘Textile Corporation will install 24 


additional silk looms in its plant 
here. 
Newberry, S. C. — The Oakland 


Cotton Mill of Newberry is contem- 
plating building 50 new houses at an 
early date so as to increase the num- 
ber of employes in order to operate 
the machinery nigh! and day. The 
mill is replacing over six hundred 
old looms with new ones. 

The Mollohon Mill of Newberry is 
installing over 25,000 more spindles 
“Oo as to increase the output of the 
mill. The mill officials are repaint- 
ing the old houses in the village. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The new ma- 
chinery installations under way at 


the Aragon Mills have been com- 
pleted. The equipment includes 2,- 


240 spindles and other machinery to 
balance production. A number of 
other improvements are being made 
at the mill. 

York, 8S. C.—Neely Manufacturing 
Company, producing 30,0009 to 35,000 
pounds carded yarn weekly has gone 
on three days a week indefinitely, 
being unable to get replacement 
value for their product. They are 
asking 29 cent basis 8s with %-cen! 
a number advance to 1t6s, while the 
market offers around 27 cents. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


The best Lickerins 
ever produced 


J. D. Hollingsworth 
Greenville, 8. C. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages — 

Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Dstate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Huntsville, Ala.—Recent additions 
to the Avyeock Hosiery Mill of Hunts- 
ville have made it one of the most 
active ol the smaller industries of 
this city and have multiplied its ou!- 
pul tenfo'd as compared with the 
output two years ago. The plant be- 
gan operations in 1925 with about 25 
employes and its growth has been 
rapid, 8 employes now being on the 
payroll. Fifty dozen pairs of stock- 
ings was the daity output at the be- 
ginning and if is now 500 dozen pairs 
of cotton hosiery for boys and 
misses. G. R. Cook is manager of 
the local plant which 1s one of three, 
the others beme tocated at Sou'l 
Pittsburg and Whitwell, Tenn. 


Union, S. C—In regard to the sec- 
ond silk mill to be put in operation 
here, as noted, Sidney M. Edlestein, 
engineer, states that L. E. Winnie 
and associates, of Gloversville, N. Y., 
who have been operating a silk mill 
there, will remodel a building here 
to care for the equipment to be 
moved from Gloversville. The build- 
ing will be two stories, each having 
about 6,000 square feet of floor 
space. Some of the machinery has 
already arrived here and will be 
placed as soon as the building is 
ready. The mill will manufacture 
silk fabrics, women’s underwear and 
gloves. The company will be in- 
corporated under the laws of this 
State. 


Haw River, N. C.—A spokesman 
for the Cone group of mills of 
Greensboro said here that no defi- 
nite plans have been made for the 
newly acquired Holt-Granite-Puri- 
tan Mills in Haw River and Fayette- 
ville, and intimated that it would be 
some time before a deeision will be 
reached. 

The mills, which have been stand- 
ing idle for over a year, were bid in 
al a receiver's sale recently by C. C. 
Hudson, Greensboro, and he has sold 


them to the Cone company. The 
consideration involved was not re- 
vealed. 


The properties acquired by the 
Cones include mills, machinery and 
villages, and, it is said that they 
could quickly be put in running 
condition should it be so decided. 

The hope is expressed by people 
interested in the mills that the 
Cones, who are among the most suc- 
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cessful in the textile industry in the 


South, will decide 


plants. 


to operate the 


Atlanta, Ga. — W. C. Bradley, of 
Columbus, Ga., has been elected to 
the presidency of the Gate City Col- 
ton Mills, succeeding the late Lee 
M. Jordan, who died recently. Elec- 
lion occurred at meeting of stock- 
holders and directors recently. 

I. N. Miller, who has been connect- 
ed with the mills for the last 15 
years, was named executive vice- 
president, and J. K. Orr, president 
of the J. K. Orr Shoe Co., of Atlanta, 


was elected to the board of directors. 


Mr. Bradley is connected with 
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many of the most important com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises in 
the South. He is president of the 
Eagle & Phenix Cotton Mills; presi- 
dent of the Bradley Manufacturing 
Company and Third National Bank 
of Columbus, the Columbus Savings 
Bank, the W. C. Bradley Co., the 
Columbus Iron Works, the Colum- 
bus Grocery & Supply Co., the Eu- 
faula Grocery Co., and is a director 
of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank and the Atlanta and Lowry Na- 
tional Bank. For several years lhe 
has been chairman of the board of 
directors of the Coca-Cola Co. 

Gate City Cotton Mills was found- 
ed by the late F. A. Carter, who was 
succeeded in the presidency by Mr. 
Jordan. The directors of the enter- 
prise include: Mr. Bradley, J. K. Orr, 
J. Carroll Payne, Frank M. Inman, 
J. N. Goddard, and Dr. W. E. Elkin. 


Lincolnton, N. C, — The Rhodes- 
Rhyne Mill, one of the newest mills 
in Loneoln county, will build an an- 
nex to their plant. 


This annex is to be built of brick 
and will be 65 feet long. The dye 
and slasher department will be 
housed in it when completed. The 
machinery to be used is being taken 
out of one of the other mills. 

The excavating for the new pro- 
ject is already under way and the 
completion of its is expected in 
about two months. C. H. Harrill, 
loeal contractor, has the contract for 
this building. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Control of the 
American Finishing Company has 
been acquired by Abe Goodman, lo- 
cal capitalist, who is understood to 
have purchased all but a few shares 
of the common stock of the concern 
from L. K. Salsbury, L B. Tigrett & 
Co., and the Union & Planters Bank 
and Trust Co. Mr. Goodman will 
serve as president of the concern, 
with William W. Goodman, his son, 
acting as vice-president. The former 
officers of the company were L. K. 
Salsbury, president; Hunter Jones, 
of I. B: Tigrett & Co., vice-president, 
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and Hill Bond, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Goodman will take active charge 
of the business immediately. 

The present American Finishing 
Company was organized in 1926, al- 
though it had been in existence ag a 


subsidiary of the American Bag 
Company since 1900. When the 
American Bag Company was pur- 


chased by the Chase Bag Company 
in 1925,, the Chase company sold the 


American Finishing Company to the 
men who. controlled it until the 
purchase by Mr. Goodman. 

The company is engaged in 
bleaching and finishing cotton piece 
goods. The plant has been yearly 
turning out some 35,000,000 yards of 
processed goods and employs about 
150 people. 

The value of the properties of the 
company approximates $700,000, In- 


| LA SOIE DE 


“SERIS” 
Artificial Schappe 


ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


“CHATILLON. 
. Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose). 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 Ibs. 


“CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Woo! 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 


59 Pearl St., New York City 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8, A. 


ASIAM, Inc. 


John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


Whitehall 8572-8389 


the traveler lasts. 
try Victors. 
meet your specifications. 


20 Mathewson St. 


Travelers That Ride the Rail 


Every Victor is built to ride the rail, not for a few days, but as long as 
If you are having trouble with travelers flying off the ring, 
No, don’t buy—just send for a supply of free sample Victors to 
Test them on your frames and be guided by results. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Providence, R. L. 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


Wanted 


Man to take charge of comb and 
needle plant. None but expert 
need apply. Address 8S. M., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manager 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


posed 


that 


< 
Gas 


Graphite 


for the economical 
metal or woo 

It is known throughout the industria! 
field as the long service paint—the one 


rotection of all ex- 
work. 


makes frequent repainting un- 


necessary. 
Writ 
your field and Booklet 176-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 Jersey City WN. J. 


e for long service records in 


Reliable Humi 
Since 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Massachusette North Carolina South Carotina 


Devices 


Charlotte Greenville 
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cluding the building, grounds and 
equipment of the plant, located at 
Bodley and McMillan streets in New 
South Memphis. The building is of 
concrete and is located on a plot of 
some 10 acres. 

Mr. Goodman purchased the busi- 
ness as an investinent, and it will be 
run under his ftinancial direction. 
The operation of the plant will con- 
Linue te be in charge of Edward 
Mason, formerly of Manchester, 
England, general manager. 


Saluda Towel Mill Burned 


Saluda, N. C.—Starting in the ecard 
room of the main plant, fire swept 


lhrough the Saluda Towel Gom- 
panys structure at 12:15 o'clock 
Wednesday destroying the main 
building. 


’ Officials of the firms estimated the 
damage al between $35,000 and 840.- 
000, part of which is covered by in- 
surance. Forty-three employees of 
the day shift! were out at lunch when 
flames roared through the 
lure, 


struc- 


Plans for rebuilding have already 
been laid, according to officials of 
the company, and the actual work 
will begin next Monday. The plant 
was started last September and be- 
gan operations 1. Recently 
two shifts of 43 men each had been 
employed by the mill. The output 
under the double shift was 120,000 
vards weekly. 

Officers of the Saluda Mills, Inc., 
are: G. R. Little, of Saluda, presi- 
dent; George R. Brockenborough, of 
Charlotte, vice-president and Walter 
Thompson, of Saluda, secretary and 
treasurer. 


W. R. O'Hara Accepts Position with 
Mill. 

Wm. R. O'Hara has resigned his 
position with Fred H. White, of 
Charlotte, as salesman for the Staf- 
ford Company and will become as- 
sistant manager of the Burlington 
Mills, Holt Love and Holt and the 
Alamance Textile Company, at Bur- 
lington, N. C. The three mills make 
bedspreads and draperies and are 
under the management of J, Spencer 
Love. 


-BALING PRESS” 


Kunckle Joint 


sure, wit or 


without motor 
any size to suit 
your require- 
ments. 


Let us tell you 


more about them. Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


367 W. Water St. 
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Report of the Secretary 
Continued from Page 40) 
cooperating with the Cotton-Textile 

Institute in an advisory capacity. 

The Committee on Committees, 
appointed for certain duties espec- 
ially assigned and later functioning 
as an advisory body to the President, 
has been a special feature of associa- 
tion work during the past year. This 
committee, as the report of its 
chairman. will show, has splendidly 
fulfilled its mission. 

Through all these carefully select- 
ed committees whose work is 80 es- 
sential to our success, this associa- 
lion is making constructive and 
lasting contributions to the growth 
of our Southern industry. 

While our association has not 
maintained during the last vear any 
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special committee on welfare, this 
does not indicate any lack of inter- 
est in the subject, but is due to the 
fact that our members generally are 
so intensely interested in labor, and 
so thoroughly convinced as to their 
obligations to their operatives and 
the economic basis for welfare 
work, that it is felt that special at- 
tention to this subject is no longer 
necessary. As an illustration, while 
general depression existed in the 
lextile industry and profits have 
been extremely meagre, the cotton 
mills consistently operated with no 
wage reductions and with no dimi- 
nution o fthe splendid care afforded 
the 200,000 operatives who look to 
the mills for suport. In spite of 
these adverse business conditions, 
there is increasing evidence of im- 


provement in living conditions, 
working conditions, protection, and 
all those things that go to contribute 
fo the general welfare of humanity. 
Co-operative Activities. 

The work so effectively and har- 
moniously carried on through our 
various committees, our traffic de- 
partment, and by our officers and 
hoard of government, is in the clos- 
est possible correlation wtih the 
special functions of our executives 
offices, chief among which are what 
may be termed co-operative activi- 
ties. Often in carrying on the work 
of State and local associations, there 
arises the necessity of having a 
transmitting ar parent body in 
which all common and related activi- 
fies may assume concentration and 
unification. We feel that our asso- 
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ciation amply fulfills this require- 
ment, and in keeping with past poli- 
cy, a close relationship is maintain- 
ed with State and local associations, 
which has resulted in increased op- 
portunities for service and broader 
usefulness for al organizations con- 


cerned. 


Publications and Information. 


Through the AOMA Gazette, sup- 
plemented by circular letfers on 
various subjects which are sent out 
from time to time, our members are 
kept informed as to the assciational 


and general textile activities. 


view of the numerous inquiries re- 
ceived daily and special services re- 
quested, connections are maintain- 
ed with the Departments of Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Labor of the 
United States, and with similar de- 
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BIG CAPACITY! s 


Write for circular which describes this remarkable little trap. 
Capacity of 14-in. size is as great as many %4-in. and 1-in. traps. 
Will outlast any other trap made. 
Needs no bracket or support. Used for all pressures up to 150 lbs. 


Write now for circular and 90 days’ free test offer 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


36 years of specialization in temperature control 


Also New York, Boston, Atlanta, Toronto, and 32 
Other Offices. See your Telephone Directory. 


The POWERS HIGH PRESSURE STEAM TRAP 


2799 Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 


Small Size— 
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Fits in the palm of the hand. 


Established 1896 
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ROLLS, ETC. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work. 
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partments of the various States 
particularly the  ecofton-growing 
States,) also with the National In- 


dustrial Council, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
with other trade associations, re- 
search organizations, business bu- 
reaus and many other agencies for 
the collection ‘and dissemination of 
figures, facts and general informa- 
lion. Through these connections, are 
received statistics on subjects of 
particular interest to the textile in- 
dustry, such as wages and hours, 
living costs, comparative legislation, 
compensation insurance, taxation, 
activities within the cotton textile 
industry, and many other matters of 
vilal interest to our membership. 
The library: of the association in- 
cludes numerous publications of a 
more permanent nature on covering 
these subjects, and the information 
thus available represents a peculiar- 
lv vaiuable form of service. 


Keeping Public Informed. 


Another important function of the 
executive offices of this asso-ia‘ion 
is in presenting to the public the- 
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real facts concerning our greal in- 
dustry. With so many wild philo- 
sophies and plausible, yet danger- 
ous, theories constantly placed be- 
fore the public mind by so-called 
reformers, must be ever on the alert 
fo correct and offset these by means 
of carefully prepared articles not 
only showing the fundamental fal’a- 
cies of such propaganda, but substi- 
tutinge there-for constructive fac's 
upon which right thinking may be 
hased. Some very effective work has 
heen done in this direction. Pub- 
lications of the highest standing 
throughout the country are glad to 
co-operate with us in this work of 
real education, because of the fair- 
ness and frankness with which such 
questions are handled, and hecause 
of the presitge of our organization. 


Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. 


No review of the years work can 
be ealled complete without refer- 
ence to the Cotton-Texti'e Ins'itule. 
President Gossett, in his annuel ad- 
dress vesterday, very ably. outlined 
to you the work done by this asso- 
ciation resulting in the formation of 


the Institute. As vou know, mem- 


hers of this association gave their 
time and thought to its organization, 
which has since been so successful- 
ly accomplished. While the two 
organizations should work together, 
their aims and purposes are entire- 
ly distinct. Geographic location, 
history, environment, tradition, and 


nolably the preponderance of the 
Anglo-Saxon element among those 
constituting the South's industrial 


workers, have forever decreed tha! 
Southern ideals, management and 
industrial philosophy sha!l some- 


what differ from those of other sec- 
tions; and for this and many other 
obvious reasons, a Southern clear- 


ing-house for problems affecting our 


Southern industry is indispensable. 
In order that our members may 
clearly differentiate between the re- 
spective functions of these two or- 
ganizations, and since the functions 
of the Institute have already been 
rather definitely stated, we are now 
working on a very clear and con- 
cise explanation of the aims and 
purposes of this association, which, 
when completed, will be published 
in pamphlet form and mailed out to 
each of our members. 
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I consider myself fortunate to be 
able to help the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association to carry 
out its broad and constructive poli- 
cies, which are supplemented by 
those of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
membership, in this association is as 
important, if not more so, than 
has ever been in the history of the 
organization. It is from the associa- 
tion’s teachings that we have learn- 
ed the great lesson of co-operation, 
and it is within this association that 
we feel our grentasi 
pression. Our American association 
is the vehicle that has brought us 
safely thus far over a rugged and 
treacherous road. The functions of 
the Institute are largely the out- 
growth of ideas that developed with- 
in our association and required na- 
tional, rather than sectional, expres- 


freedom of ex- 


sion. While we hope Lo co-operate 
in every possible way with the Col- 
‘on-Textile Institate, to 


and 


further its 


purposes promote its 


useful- 
ness, we hope even more earnestly 
that 


cration 


there may be continued ¢o-op- 
in the suport of our own association. 


among our Southern 
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H.H. Ullman, President 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Number Fourteen 


I would like to enter the contest on carding and in mny feeble way give 
my ideas of setting and operating cards to get good results. 


Grinding. 


I will start first at the grinding. Run out the stock, strip it out, let 
the flats run clear and stop it off. Clean out from under the card, brush 
off the screens with a broom, take down all doors at sides and clean with 
» hook all lumps from around arches and end of doffer, getting it all clean. 
Back the doffer off to a No. 10 gauge, as the doffer runs very fast while 
crinding. Serape up all mashed places that may be in doffer or cylinder. 
Start up the card in reverse and brush it out. Put traverse roll on and 
start up. Set rolls down so they will spark. Keep good emery fillet on 
rolls at all times, covering them every two weeks. Look after these rolls 
and keep them down. Bands that run the rolls should have idle pulleys 
to keep bands the right tension, as a slack or tight band is a nuisance. 

Grinding the flats shou'd be done with a perfect drum roll. These 
rolls should be moved four times a day. If more than one roll is used in 
» mill they should be used in tandem, or when one roll is taken off of a 
ecard, another should be put on because one roll differs from the others. 
Keep good fillet on the rolls. The bands that drive these drums should 
heve idlers to keep up the speed, for if a flat comes up under a roll to 
he ground, if the roll slows down it will cause a high flat. The ends of 
the flats should be greased to prevent wear, as they are cast tron and 
sime wear faster than others which causes uneven flats. When flats are 
taken from the eard to be reclothed they should go back on the same 
ecard, as they are worn to suit the bend they travel on. 


Setting. 


Se(ting is next in order. Remove the doffer feed plate, licker-in and 
screens and clean well. Straighten any bent -places and set as follows. 
These settings are for Pette cards): Front to cylinder 3-16 inch (this is 
why doffer is removed), center to cylinder .034, back .029, licker-in screen 
to eylinder .029, back knife ‘piate, top .017, bottom .034. My reason for this 
wide setting on plate is to keep from pressing the cotton down in the cylin- 
der before it reaches the flats. Place licker-in back in place and set it to 
007. Set screen to licker-in 1-16 inch. If lieker-in is dull, the burnisher 
roll should run on it about 4 hours. Set mote knives bottom .012 top to .010; 
feed plate .012: front knife plate .0384. Set stripper plate according to 
nmount of strips wanted. If this plate is set to the same gauge, you wil! 
not get the same amount of strips from each card. They will have to be 
set individually. 

Put the doffer back in place and set to .007. Set doffer comb as far 
away as it will run, as it will knock a lot of trash out of the web and 
should it break it will not injure the doffer. Set top flats as follows: 
back to a loose .010; next point a little closer and so on until the front is 


VICTOR MILL 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 
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THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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reached. Set it to a .009. If flats rub the striper plate, let the plate down. 
This might require a little work but this front stand is where you get the 
best carding. Set stripper comb just close enough to keep strips off 
of the flats. Do not set the flat brush too close, as it will pack stuff below 
the knee. 


Having the card all set, it should be turned slowly by hand while mill 
is stopped to see whether if it is rubbing at any point. 


Operating the Card. 


I will not mention the kind .of clothing to use, as that is a matter lef! 
fo the company. We need fine wire for fine numbers. I will not mention 
how the card should be clothed on account of lack of space. I think from 
95 to 110 is a good draft. 


I want a good even lap made from cotton that has been properly mixed 
and aired out. Want 11% ounce lap, card sliver 40 grains, this being for 
40s and 50s yarn. I want cylinder to make not less than 165 r. p. m., and 
doffers just as slow as can keep up. Seven turns is not bad. Most mills 
make a bad mistake by not furnishing enough cards. Everyone knows the 
slower the doffer runs the better the carding is. I never did think much of 
« closer setting than a 9 on flats, as the closer they are set the quicker 
the card gets dull and a dull card makes neps and flakes. 


When the card is grinding, the grinding roll forces the wire over for- 
ward and when the stock is put in the card, the teeth pull back up, and if 
you are not careful you will have a faced card, even though it has just 
Been ground. To make strong yarn, I want a little slack in the lap be- 
tween lap rolis and feed rolls ean. Get a little slack by changing the gear 
« couple of teeth on lap roll. I also want the web in front to have a little 
slack. The web on all cards should have the same tension as a tight web 
will be light. This can be arranged by moving the comb or changing the 
gears. Cans should not be run too full, as it may result in stretched sliver 
and weak yarns. 


Strip cards four times a day. If roller is used if should be kept in 
good condition. It should not be run too deep in cylinder or doffer, as it 
may damage the clothing. I believe all mills should use some form of 
vacuum stripper, as the stripper rolls dull the cards. Cards should be oiled 
every day by the grinders and grease kept in the bearings on cylinder, doffer 
and licker-in. Cards should be kept clean. Licker-in belts should be slack 
enough to check the licker-in should a lump appear in the lap. If the belt 
is too tight, the lump will reach the cylinder and will do damage. The 
grinder should look every week for loose screws in ends of the flats. 
They work out at times and cause trouble. 


Laps should be handled by the stick only. Card hands should be 
careful when putting on laps, as a great deal of uneven work is made here. 
Card sliver will vary from 15 to 200 grains if this lapping up is not done 
properly. Well trained, contented help should handle the cards and they 
should not be overloaded. The man in charge should know his business. 
for the card is the most important machine in the mill. 


Egad. 
(To be Continued) 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


L. J, CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FALES 


RING SPINNING FRAME 


Catering to Particular Spinners 


Detail proposals for machinery may appear much alike but—the first cost is not 
the last—so do not let the purchase price obscure future operating cost and quality of — 
production. 


Our experience of nearly one hundred years, catering to the detail and particular 
specifications inspired by men who have devoted their lives in the harness, calls for 
your earnest consideration, for the know how is usually the difference between out- 
standing success, and ordinary unsuccessful plodding. 


Let us name you some of the most desirable mills equipped with Fales & Jenks 
Spinning Frames and Twisters and study our catalogues, then let us get together and 
consider the replacement of your obsolete equipment or proper repairs where needed. 


COMPLETE ‘WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM. CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
WOONSOCKET, R. IL. | 
MAIN OFFICE AND FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY SOUTHERN OFFICE 
EXPORT AGENT SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY WOODSIDE BLDG. 
PAWTUCKET, R. lt. PAWTUCKET. R.L GREENVILLE. S. 


SPOOLING. WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT PAWTUCKET, R. I. MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
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Many Beautiful and Novel 
Effects in Celanese 
Fabrics 


‘Continued from Page 38) 


fabrics and some of the effects ob- 
tained in Celanese cannot be dupli- 
cated on jacquards. 

Another novel finish for Celanese 
salins is work out in gaufraged de- 
signs. One of the most attractive is 
known as the lightning design, the 
figures being raised so that they give 
the appearance of having been plait- 
ed into the fabric. 

A very uhusual and one of the 
newst finishes being offered fabric 
buyers is Celanese satin moire. The 
fabric is made by first embossing a 
faille construction on satin, after 
which the moire is produced in the 
usual manner, aS same as is done 
with the regular faille weave. The 
Celanese satins are also finished 
with a high lustre fused finished. 
This effect is produced by friction 


calenders and heat. This process 
gives a mirror-like effect that is very 


unique as compared with other high 
lustre fabrics. It is used for sports 
wear and millinery purposes. The 
same principle is used in making a 
heavy construction of Celanese satin 
that is being used for women's 
evening slippers. The fabric is very 
popular gaufraged in reptile designs. 


Cameo Crepe. 

A new Celanese fabric, introduced 
a short time ago, has been described 
by leading trade journals, retailers 
and consumers as one of the most 
beautiful and unusual fabrics that 
has been produced in recent years. 
It is being made by Stehli and is sold 
under the name of Cameo Crepe. It 
is tmpossible to describe the beauty 
of this piece of goods. The fabric 
is 80 per cent Celanese and 20 per 
eent natural silk. The warp is 75 
denier, 5-turn twist Ce'anese. The 
filling is 2 ends of 13-15 Japan silk, 
crepe twist, {he weave being warp 
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sateen. The fabric is finished so that 
the Celanese has a dull, delustered 
finish, the Celanese and Japan silk 
being cross-dyed contrasting 
colors. The back of the fabric shows 
only a beautiful dull finished Cel- 
anese in a solid shade. The face 
of this fabric has an exquisite two- 
toned irisdescent effect. The fabric, 
when handled, has the appearance 
that is called to mind by the de- 
scription “changeable silk.” This 
feature. combined with the soft, 
subdued beauty of the coloring len! 
by the delustered Celanese, shows 
that the name Cameo Crepe is de- 


-seriptive of its characteristic beauty. 


Cameo Crepe is being sold generally 
at $5.50 per yard by Lord and Taylor, 
New York, and by leading retailers 
all over the country and has re- 
cently been featured by the larger 
department stores of the Carolinas. 


Celanese and Wool. 

Celanese and wool are being com- 
bined to produce a beautiful line of 
fabrics that are highly desirable for 
women's sport clothes and coats. 
these goods with celanese warp and 
wool filling, are woven with a twill 
weave and cross-dyed. One of the 
most popular shades this spring fea- 
tured the Celanese in a light blue 
shade and wool in orchid pink. The 
two-toned effect is similar to that 
described above in the cameo fabric 
but not in such a subdued appear- 
ance. 

Celanese yarns are made in Ameri- 
ca by the Celanese Gorporation of 
America with main offices in New 
York. The tompany operates a large 
plant at Amcelle, Maryland, which is 
now being doubled in size. 

Celanese yarns are sold in the 
South through Todd B. Meisen- 
heimer, Southern representative, 
with headquarters at 1116 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte. Mr. Meisen- 
heimer is assisted by a competent 
staff that can give complete informa- 
tion on knitting, weaving, sizing and 
dyeing Celanese. 
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ALL-CELANESE WOVEN PATTERN VOILE 


75 denier, 28-turn twist Celanese used in the body of construc- 


tion. 


The pattern streaks in the warp and filling are made by using 


2 ends of 75 denier, 2% turns twist and 2 picks of 75 denier 2% 


turns twist. 
produce the streaks. 


The pattern yarn is not plied, but 2 individual ends 
The 2 ends with less twist produce a design of 


different lustre and shade from the voile twist yarns in the body of 


the fabric. 
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§1 


OF 


EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


2 Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


Albert W. Noone, Prop. A. Erland Goyette, Mgr. 


The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and 
Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolen and Linen Cloths for Machinery 
Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 
Arnold T. Malone, Manager 


fim. 
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MILLS: OFFICE: 
PETERBOROUGH, 
N. H. BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 153: 


105 WASHINGTON ST. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enolosed 
blank and send it to us. 
1928 
Name of Mill. 
Spinning Spindies Looms 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 


Master Mechanio 


Recent changes 


Now, You Can Get It! 


SECOND EDITION 


Clark’s 


Weave Room Calculations 


by 


W. A. Graham Clark 


(Chief, Textile Division, U. S. Tariff Commission) 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 


This new edition lists more than 2,700 fabrics, and 
includes many valuable additions and 
improvements 


Price $3.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Sloan Discusses Institute 
Plans 


(Continued from Page 32) 


a committee of three has been form- 
ed with representatives from the 
two departments, together with a 
representative of the Institute. for 
the purpose of closely coordinating 
these activities and insuring the 
best resulfs without a duplication of 
effort. 

“Cost accounting is of very great 
importance in any industry or busi- 
ness and is consequently being given 
careful consideration in our scheme 
of organization. We propose to make 
a study of costs in the various lines 
of cotton manufacture with a view 
lo eliminating unsound prac- 
tices and, of more importance, with 
the hope of bringme about the vol- 
untary acceptance of a uniform sys- 
tem in many, if not all, of these 
phases of manufacture. Already our 
wide sheetings members, our narrow 
sheetings members and our carded 
yarn members have approved the 
idea and a cost accountant has been 
added to the staff to begin the work. 

“In the copper industry, with 
which I was recently associated, an 
independent organization was set up 
some seven years ago for the pur- 
pose of gathering and promulgating 
information which would be of edu- 
cational as well as commercial value 
to the mining companies. 

“At first the data compiled by the 
organization were confined to the 
production of the mines, then they 
were. broadened to embrace the 
smelters, and later they were made 
lo take in the refineries . Today a 
complete picture can be given at 
any time showing the copper from 
the time it is mined until it is ac- 
fually consumed by industries. 

“I cannot overestimate the import- 
ance that we atlach to the proposed 
statistical work of the Institute. Re- 
liable statistics are lo any industry 
what the chart and: compass are to 


cost 


the navigator. At the outset, the 
{thought that is uppermost in the 


minds of our officers and directors 
is that our statistical reports, when 
compiled disseminated, be 
fruthful and that they be presented 
in such intelligent manner as to im- 
part their real significance. In other 
words, it is our aim to make the 
Institute’s statistics of practical 
value so that they can be applied to 
the intelligent conduct of business. 
We have no desire to create fanciful 
charts or impressive figures for our 
archives. Our sole aim is to develop 
reliable facts for the benefit of our 
mills, our related industries and 
lrades, and the public. 

“Neither has the Institute any il- 
lusions as to the all-importance of 
its own data. We fully realize that 
ligures on production, stocks on 
hand and unfilled orders of individ- 
ual types of cotton goods are only 
one part of a very complicated 
structure. Unless they can be cor- 
related with figures of consumption 
and production of the raw material, 
and on stocks and movement of 
goods in distribution, they will re- 
semble a thre legged stool with two 
broken legs. 

“That truth in fact has impressed 
itself on the minds of textile manu- 
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facturers for many years. I assume 
thal one reason for the past delin- 
quencies in textile statistical devel- 
opment has been the realization that 
there was no reciprocal information 
from distributing channels which 


might complete the picture. One 
notable. exception to this has been 
the statistics compiled by the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, representing the selling 
agents in New York City. During 


the last two years, that organizalion 
has performed a most constructive 
service and the figures compiled by 
it were the very first as far as I 
know within the industry, thal have 
thrown any light an the actual situa- 
lion as to supply and demand. 

“In undertaking its fact finding 
work, the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry entertains, most naturally, 
the hope that eventually it will be 
tied in with similar effort on the 
part of all factors directly or in- 
directly concerned with the vrodue- 
tion and distribution of colton gone 
It is needless to remark that this 
hope is not a purely selfish one. 

“Recent years have demonstrated 
that no one branch of this great in- 
dustry and business can prosper al 
the expense of another; that depres- 
sion felt either by the cotton farm- 
er or cotton manufacturer or cotton 
distributor is felt, sooner or later 
hy all the others. 


“Tt is our belief that such informa- 
lion as we may develop when biend- 
ed with the results of similar studies 
on the part of other groups, will 
prove of great benefit to the garment 
manufacturers, to cotton manufac- 
turers and growers, and to all other 
allied industries. 

“Consequently, it is with the great- 
est interest that we in the Institute 
have heard of the plans entertained 
by the garment manufacturing in- 
dustry for the development of sta- 
tistical information within itself. Ir- 
respective of the final shape which 
these plans assume, or of the aus- 
pices under which they are prose- 
euted. the result cannot fail to be 
another vital link in the chain of 
scientific manufacture and distribu- 
tion of cotton goods, the forging of 
which is a matter of our mutual 
concern. 


“To take up just one specific ex- 
ample: Denim manufacturers will 
he aided, of course, by facts regard- 
ing the productive status of their 
own group, However, this will be 
incomplete unless they have avail- 
able reciprocal information regard- 
ing the production and movement 
of overalls. You, in turn, will not 
be satisfied with your own statistics 
alone, or with solely those released 
by denim mills. Furthermore, 
neither group can get the full value 
from such data unless correlation 
with facts on the status of and out- 
look in the raw cotton trade is pos- 
sible. 


“It is not hard to visualize the day 
when cotton growers, manufactur- 
ers, finishers, converters, cutter-ups, 
and distributors will all be active 
participants in a broad cooperative 
movement which will involve the in- 
lerchange of accurate information 
and the mutual expenditure of 
thought and effort on the solution of 
mutual problems. 
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Spinning Frames 
in the Crown 
M an u facturing 
Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., one 
of the best yarn 
milis in the 
country, com - 
pletely equipped 
with U § Prod- 
ucts. 


Are You Using Uniform Bobbins? 


You’ve seen your carder and spinner produce weak and uneven yarn on off-size 
bobbins and you know what it has cost you in waste and seconds. You want uniform 
bobbins. In fact, you must have them if you are to produce strong, even yarn and 
get the highest production from your mill. 


Any number of manufacturers will give you general statements about the accuracy 
of their bobbins, but what you want is a definite guarantee of uniformity. 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to definite degrees of accuracy. Speeders 
6”, 7”, and 8” traverse, are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, and Intermediates 
and Slubbers, 9”, 10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaranteed not to exceed .0156 
either side of the diameter’specified. 


Our bobbins are further guaranteed to be made of the best obtainable grades of 
Hard Maple, Birch, or Beech, according to your order. Birch and Maple are not | 
mixed because they cannot be turned uniformly, and bobbins made in this way ; 
cannot meet the U § tests for Accuracy and Uniformity. We do not use Gumwood s 
or porous, coarse-grained woods that will not give satisfaction. 


S Tailor-made Skewers 


Do your skewers collect quantities of lint? Do they 
wobble? Do they fit your bobbins as they should—or 
shouldn’t? 


If you want a real good skewer, send U S a sample 
of what you are now using and a sample bobbin the 
skewer is to fit. 


Your U S skewers will be accurately made to your 
individual specifications and smoothly finished. 


Write, wire, or phone for prompt service. 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


S Bossin Co. 2" 


High Point, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. atlanta, Ga 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS. SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Continued from Page 20) 


original reports on the cotton being 
arbitrated. 


Sometime ago we sent a letter to. 


all the members of this association 
requesting them to give us their 
experience with the new board, and 
we only had one or two letters ex- 
pressing any dissatisfaction with the 
new arrangement. On the other 
hand, the shippers have been bitter 
in their complaints and apparently 
are making every effort to have 
changes made at an early date. 
Some of the complaints have been 
very unfair and I do not believe are 
justified by the facts. 

We have had several lots of cot- 
ton about which there were com- 
plaints rearbitrated in Washington 
and the two awards checked up bale 
for bale. In addition the shippers’ 
representative on our Joint Commiut- 
tee had a lot of cotton classed by 
two of the best classers in Memphis 
who confirmed the work of the New 
Orleans board except on two ba-es. 

All cotton is sent to the 
under lot numbers with no means of 
identification, and belheve the 
hoard is doing good work. I have 
also called attention of the shippers’ 
representative to the fact that this 
year large lots of cotton have been 
arbitrated between shippers them- 
selves wifhout any mills being par- 
ties to the transaction. I understand 
more cotton of this kind has been 
arbitrated this year than ever be- 
fore. 

I would like to call your attention 


classers 
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to one matter that has recently de- 
veloped. Mills frequently buy cot- 
ton on description as middling white 
or strict low middling white, where- 
as, the Government has ruled thal 
this must mean middling standard 
box or strict low middling standard 
box, as the case may be. Our board 
has been instructed to pass cotton 
sold as middling white or strict low 
middling white if it is equal to the 
Government box. I feel sure mills 
in Many cases pay a premium for 
such description and it would be 
well to bear this in mind on future 
transactions. 


Your committee will welcome any 
suggestions you may wish to offer 
or any criticism on the present sys- 
tem. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Kk. C. DWELLE, 
For the Committee. 


Report of National 
Committee 
By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


For about fifteen years I . have 
been. your representative in legisla- 
tive 
lhat time have been chairman of 
your legislative Committtee. In ask- 
ing that I now be released of thal 
arduous task, I need only explain 
that during that tmme at least one- 
third of my spare time for reading 
has been devoted to an intensive 
study of the many complex and dif- 


joint 


matters and practically all of 


ficult politico-economic questions 
which concern the welfare of our 
industry; I have made many sacri- 
fices to attend meetings and to pre- 
pare for and appear before govern- 
mental bodies and other agencies, 
where our interests were al stake. 
This work has not only pertained to 
the requirements of our own asso- 
ciation, but has also been national 
in character and scope, for you will 
remember that this committee is 
your representation in the nationa! 
council and its chairman has been 
president of the council\ I 
have not minded the drudgery And 
exactions of the work and assure 
you that I have felt it a privilege as 
weil as a duty to serve: bul now 
that our positions on the major po- 
litical questions which affect us 
have been clarified and are now well 


defined matters of record, and now 
that the Cotton-Textile Institute 
has been formed to take over the 


economic phases of our industry, it 
will be a grateful relief to me to 
again join the ranks and help in a 


minor way some other leader in 
fhis work. 

IT am sure that my most useful 
service to the industry will He in 


concentrating upon my duties as 
vice president of the Cotton-Textile 


Institute—quite enough work for 
any man, 
Again reminding you the the Na- 


‘ional Committee is your legislative 
committe, I have taken the liberty 
of proposing an amendment to our 
hy-laws providing thal in the fu- 
‘ure the president of the Association 
shall act as ifs chairman and assume 


Improved 


BEAM DYEING MACHINES 


As developed by 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE Co. 


STANLEY, N. C. 


WARPER TENSION CONTROLS 


Essential to good Beam Dyeing 


BEAM DRYING MACHINES 
Essential to good Slashing 


We do all classes of Beam Dyeing. 
Direct, Sulphur and Vat colors, 
level, even and economical. You 
are invited to visit us and inspect 


our work. 


FRED H. WHITE 


Sole Selling A gent 


50 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


‘ren! 
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the responsibility of keeping the 
record straight and before the pub- 
lic. The relations of capital and 
labor, of producer and consumer, 
the so-called reformers, the tariff 
and taxes; perennial proposals for 
mischievous constilutional amend- 
ments, the activities of federal and 
State bureaucracies—will always be 


with us and require'§ increasing 
study and attention. 
Just now, the Ways and Means 


Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington § invites 
suggestions and criticisms, through 
it Joint Congresional Committee, on 
the operation and effects of the fed- 
eral system of internal revenue tax- 
ation. Its advisory committee con- 
sisting of Dr. T. 8S. Adams, chairman. 
A. A. Ballantine, Dr. Thomas W. 
Page and George O. May is an un- 
usually happy choice. I have served 
with three of them and know [he 
Other member. They probably con- 


stitute the most expert body of men 


in the country on taxation. This 
matter should receive prompt! alten- 
lion. Address Room 452, House Of- 
lice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Whi'e on the subject of federal 
laxation, it is not amiss to mention 
that there have been no changes in 
the rulings on inventories or depre- 
ciation. See Article 16142 of the cur- 
regulations No. 69, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


Also, a notable decision of the 
Supreme Court coneerning'§ the 
meaning of Section 250 (d) 1921 


Revenue Act is very important. I! 
provides that taxes paid or colleet- 
Continued on Page 56) 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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GOOD 


are essential to 


GOOD SPINNING 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size 


for the numbers of yarn you are spinning will give you more and better 
work. 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


Special attention should be given to the size and style of spinning 
bobbins used in connection with filling wind. To get the full benefits of 
filling wind the bobbins should be designed to meet the particular condi- 
tions in each mill. Not alone should the style of spindle, traverse, diam- 
eter of ring and numbers of yarn to be spun be taken into consideration, 
but also speed of front rolls, staple of cotton and other factors. 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. If you have any 
questions as to the size or style of aspinning bobbin, either for warp or 
filling wind, that will best answer your requirements, feel free to write us 
and we will give you the benefit of our experience. 


Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 
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For Direct Connecting Motors to 
Spinning and Twisting Frames 


OVER 100,000 IN - USE 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service on 
all direct drives. They are made according to specifications deter- 
mined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are made in a 
variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with fewer repairs 
and less attention than any other coupling on the market. ‘Thou- 
sands of these couplings are at present in use in various Textile 
Mills throughout the country. Illustrated folder showing the 
“Grundy” actually driving Spinning and Twisting Frames will be 
forwarded upon request. 

The following salient features should soon prove to you why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


should harness your direct drives: 
i. Takes care of uneven strains. 
Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 
Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 
Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at high speeds. 
Runs in either direction; is close connected; easy of access; 
practically no repairs. 
6. There are no projections to cause damage. 


7. Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from objectionable 
hammer action features. 


Leather 


Cast Iron Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet “F” 


Manufactured Exclusively By 
CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee Reports 
Continued from Page 54) 


these two organizations, and since 
the functions of the Institute have 
ed after the five year statutory peri- 
od may be recovered although the 
assessment may have been made 
within 5 vears from the date of filing 
of the return. 

As to the tariff, the constitution- 
ality of the so-called flexible provi- 
sion of the present Act has been sus- 
lained in the U. S. Court of Custom 
Appeals. The power granted to the 
Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent under this provision is so great, 
however, that the Supreme Court 


will probably grant a petition for 
review, 
The Tariff Commission is now in 


better shape than for some years; 
the possibility of deadlocks has 
heen lessened by. the new appoint- 
ments, 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has been prevented by recent Court 
decisions from going on “fishing ex- 
peditions,” as if is termed, in search- 
ing for anti-trust law violations 
where no prima facie case of con- 
spiracy could be made out, and by 
restricting it to “interstate com- 
merce.” The Supreme Court will 
also pass on these decisions, both of 
which are.under appeal. 

Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in connection 
with the Department of Justice, has 
accomplished wonders by working 
closely with trade groups and asso- 
ciations in clearing up previous 


conceptions of unfair methods of 
competition and trade association 
practices, 

The National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board is doing good work and 
I recommend that we continue our 
membership therein. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my 
hearty and sincere appreciation and 
esteem for the unqualified support 
that has always been given me in my 
work for the association. Para- 
phrasing a famous remark of Fuller 
Calloway, I am looking forward to 
my new freedom, “tired but happy.” 


Mill Losses Due to Antique 
Machinery 
Depression in manv channels of 
the textile industries is largely due 
fe antique machinery toally inade- 
quate for modern demands, in the 
opinion of Dr, Homer Gage, presi- 
dent of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, who arrived recently 

from abroad. 

There is no telling ho many mills 
in the country are struggling along 
with machinery of an early vintage, 
Dr. Gage said, although it is certain 
there are plenty. He said he knew of 
one mill that was considering re- 
placing 14,000 looms, which were 
built 50 years ago. 

Dr. Gage pointed out that the con- 


stant fluetuation of demand and 
style would continually keep this 
machinery before mill men. He 


thought there was only one solution 
to it, and that through more effi- 
cient financing of the mills. Mills 
instead of paying big dividends at 
the end of a ye&r, should make big 


allowances for depreciation, making 
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them flanancially fit to meet any de- 
mand for new machinery. 

The situation mill men were up 
against was illustrated by Dr. Gage 
in citing the case of one mill which 
had equipped its plant only 15 years 
azo with new machinery. This mill 
is now operating under. a severe 
handicap, as its looms produce only 
27-inch material, the demand now 
being for greater widths. — Daily 
News Record. . 


Celanese Corp. of America 

The name of the American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Manufacturers Co. 
Lid., producers of “Celanese” brand 
varns and fabrics, has been changed 
io the Celanese Corporation of 
America, effective at once, it was 
announced by E. E. Boreham, vice- 
president, at the headquarters here. 

The change has been made, it was 
said, in order to make the name of 
the corporation conform with the 
name of the yarn and fabric produc- 
ed. It was felt that the change would 
he highly beneficial from the stand- 
point of ease in designation alone, 
hesides the close tie-up. 

The name of The American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Manufacturing Co.., 
Lid., was adopted at the time of the 
founding of the business in 1917 and 
the company has been so designated 
ever since, although the firm has 
heen more familiarly and generally 
known in trade circles as “Cel- 
anese.” 


Resolutions Adovted By 
Atlantic City Meeting 


Continued from Page 28) 


Cleveland, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: E. T. 
Comer, Macon, Ga.: Rogers W. 
Davis, Charlotte, N. C.: J. M. Ed- 
wards, Forest City, N. C.: John 8. 
Efird, Albemarle, N. C.; Frank S&S. 
Evans, Greenwood, S. C.: J. L. Fer- 
guson, Englewood, Tenn.: Walter H. 
Hunt, Newberry, 8S. C.: George N. 
Hutton, Hickory, N. €.; W. J. John- 
son, Red Springs, N. C.; MeGee Lig- 
on, Anderson, 8. C.: B. Frank Meb- 
ane, Spray, N. C.: J. W. Mendenhall, 
Lexington, N. C.: John McAdams, 
Wilmington, Del.;: George H. McFad- 
den, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph New- 
herger, Memphis, Tenn.;: Thomas F. 
Parker, Greenville, S. C.; James E. 
Patton, Lafayette, Ga.: Thomas D. 
Peck, Warrenton, N. C.: Francis 
Marion Pickett, High Point, N, C.; F. 
W. Poe, Greenville, 8S. C.; A. T. 
Quantz, Rock Hill, 8. C.; John S&S. 
Roberts, Columbus, Ga.: W. A. Rudi- 
sill, Lineolnton, N. Justus 4H. 
Schwacke, Philadelphia, Pa.; F, U. 
Stearns, New York: A. C. Summer- 
ville, Charlotte, N. C.: Robert Tate, 
Charlotte, N. C.: S. H. Truitt, La- 
Grange, Ga.; T. S. Tulley, Louisville, 
Ky.; Williamson, B. J. Saxapahaw, N. 
C.;: and Fred H. Yount, Newton, N. 

Greenville, S. C.—Allen J. Graham 
was re-elected president of Camper- 
down Mill's and Sydney Bruce, of 
Easley, was elected treasurer at the 
meeting of the mill directors here 
today. 

Mr. Bruce will move to Greenville 
and will be connected with the mill 
in the future, already having as- 
sumed his work here. 
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ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS. M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Manufacturers of 


RING TRAVELERS 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Representative: Wm. P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


PRODUCTS 


Ring Travelers The “Bowen” Square Pointed Traveler 


| Spinning Travelers The “Bowen” Superior Bronze Trav- 
eler 

Twister Travelers 

The “Bowen” Steel Grain Twister 


The “Bowen” Round Pointed Traveler Traveler 


TRADE-MARK 


U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


The U. S. Ring Traveler Co. is a most emphatic exponent of dependability. The personnel of 
the company is made up of men thoroughly trained and experienced in the requirements of spinning. 


The products of the company, therefore, can be depended upon to efficiently and economically fill 
the ring traveler needs of mill men. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniform in temper; they are uniform in size; they are positively correct 
in circles; they are the result of a long search for a better way of doing things. 


The U. S. Ring Traveler Co. found the better way. It is reflected in the special automatic 
machines designed for cutting and fashioning the travelers. Special electric ovens, built under 
the supervision of experts carefully temper U. 8. Ring Travelers to a degree of uniformity never 
before obtained. An exclusive process of finishing gives U.S. Ring Travelers their most remarkable 


smooth finish, guaranteeing with their use the smoothest running and a minimum breaking of ends 
and cutting of threads. 


U. S. Ring Travelers stand up better on the rings. They wear longer and eliminate chance of 
loss, which is caused so many times by the little things incident to the manufacture of cotton cloth. 


GUARANTEE 
Every Traveler in every box bearing the U.S. Ring Traveler Company’s seal is guaranteed to 
be exactly as marked. There are no disappointments or no delays in canisters shipped you. A com- 
plete stock of every wanted size and style is always ready to be sent anywhere—any time. 


Samples will be promptly mailed upon request. 


Universal—Standard 
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A Better Paint 
That Costs Less 


Bright walls, light ceilings, glistening white pillars have 
long ago “sold” themselves in the textile industry. It’s no 
longer a question of “Shall we paint?”, but “What’s the 
best and most economical paint to use?” 


Whitewash, water paints and cheap mill whites are not 
worth the application costs. But a real, regular white paint 
like Zinc-O-Lith—a paint that IS white and STAYS white, 
one that produces a fine, non-porous surface, easily cleaned, 
one with high reflective power—is genuinely economical. 


And Zinc-O-Lith starts off with economy because of its low first 
cost, ease of application, great covering and hiding power. 


The Glidden representative in your territory can give you some new 
and interesting facts and figures about mill and factory painting. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
Southern Sales Office: 
J. A. Lechiler, 
519 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


—a fine type of —an outside white, 


enamel for general ready for use. Can 


Tine-O-Lit easily be tinted. 
PORE wrert A white that has 
exceptional cover- 
ing, hiding and 
spreading quali- 
nomical. ties. 
—a high-quality, 
low-price flat 


interior finishing 
on walls or wood- 
work. May be tin- 
ted to any shade 
desired. Very eco- 


white—for use on 
walls and ceilings 
or as an undercoat 
for enamels. It 
can be tinted to 
any shade. 


Williams, F. A.. 


Attendance At Atlantic City 


Continued from Page 31) 


Vann, H. H., Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Franklinton, N. 

Veruyle, W. M. National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York City. 

Waldo, F.. Stevens Yarn Co., New 
York City. 

Walsh. T. F.. Woodward, Baldwin & 
Co.. New York City. 

Walsh, Thomas J.. Commerce & F1- 
nance, New York City. 

Walton, Frank L., Farish Co., New 
York City. 

Webb, Thos. H. Locke Cotton Mills 
Co.. Coneord, N. C. 

Wentworth, Philip C.. National Ring 
Traveler Co. Providence, R. L 
White. Fred H.. Stafford Co. Char- 

lotte, N. 
Whitmire. BE. 25 Madison Ave., 
New. York City. 

Willard, W. H.. National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. 
Cannon Mills, Inc.., 

70 Worth St... New York City. 
Williamson, E. H.. Ho't-Willlamson 
Mfe. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Williamson, Frank, Cannon Mills, 
Inc.. 70 Worth St.. New York City. 
Williamson. J. Walter, Bellwill Cot- 
ton Mil's, Wilmington, N. GC. 
Wilson. Thomas C., Jas. L. Wilson & 
Co. New York City. 
Winget, A. K. Victory Yarn Mills, 
(iastonia, N. 

Wingo, I... D. Whitin 
Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wolfe, W. F.. Franklin Process Uo. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodman, Paul, Cramerton 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodside, EB. F.. Woodside & Easley 
Cotton Mills, Greenville, S, C. 
Woodside. J. D.. Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co. Greenville, 8. C. 
Woolley, G. L. La. Farm Bureau 
Cotton Growers, Co-op. Assn., 
Shreveport, La. 
Wylie, W. H., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C. 
Wynne, I. E., Universal Winding 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Machine 


Mills, 


Cotton Industry in Europe 


Washington, D. C.—Continued im- 
provement in the cotton industry of 
Europe is reported to Department 
of Agriculture. Operators of Amer- 
ican cotton section of the British 
cotton mdustry in March were at 
about 80 per cent of capacity in both 
spinning and weaving mills. British 
mills spinning Eeyptian cotton were 
rupning 90 per cent to 95 per cent. 
In April demand for deliveries of 
orders decreased, and about 80 per 
cent of Lancashire mills, acting on 
recommendation of directors of 
American Cotton Yarn Association 
stopped work from April 11 to April 
19. The market in Great Britain 
for piece goods has turned quiet 
following an increase im demand 
durme Mareh. Analysis of Britain's 
export trade in cotton goods shows 
that the increased competition Brit- 
ish mills have faced since 1914 has 
adversely affected the cheaper class 
of goods more than the better quali- 
ties. 

There was marked improvement 
during March and April in textile 
industry of Germany and Centra! 
Europe. Gains are recorded in both 
operating activity and advance sales. 
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Production is higher than since the 
war. In many districts evtra shifts 
ure working. It is expected present 
operations will be well maintained 
for many months. Spinning mill 
activity in Germany in first half of 
April was at 98 per cent of activity, 
against 51 per cent in latter part of 
June, 1926. Imports of American 
cotton at Bremen between August 
1, 1926, and March 1, 1927, were 56 
per cent higher than corresponding 
period of preceding crop year. They 
were three times as high in March, 
1927, as in March, 1926. 


Sales reports on Czechoslovkia’s 
cotton industry indicate substantial 
progress since first of the year. 
Sales of yarns and fabrics are in- 
creasing, and mill activity made im- 
porfant gains in March. Exports 
from Czechoslovakia to Germany, 
Hungary and Austria have increased. 
American cotton consumed in Jan- 
uary by Czechoslovakian mills was 
33,870 bales, against 23,150 in Sep- 
fember, 1926. Further improvemem 
is reported in Austrian cotton in- 
dustry, and in Hungary a favorable 
situation continues. 


Currency appreciation in France 
and Italy continues to make diffi- 
culties for textile industries, al- 
though in France there was some 
improvement during February and 
March in demand for cotton goods 
Italian cotton manufacturers favor 
stabilization of the lira’ between 120 
and 125 lira to the pound sterling. 
This would mean considerable 
flation from present level. Existing 
evchange relationships make if 
practically impossible for Italy to 
meet foreign competitors in textile 
markets. Currenty stabilization in 
Be gium has brought considerable 
decrease in new orders for textile 
goods. 


Unfavorable conditions in the 
Polish cotton industry were created 
during March by a general strike of 
fextile workers, which has been set- 
tled with wage inereases of 5 per 
cent to 12 per cent. This change 
may cause some loss of trade be- 
cause low wages have been a factor 
in enabling the Polish industry, 
with rather obsolete equipment, to 
compete with German and Czecho- 
slovakian manufacturers. 


Think Flood Cotton Loss Will be 
Under 500,000 Bales. 


Hayden, Stone & Co. comment on 
cotton: 


“Perhaps it would not be going 
loo far to say that the market is 
now inclined to the opinion that the 
actual curtailment of the coming 
crop as a direct result of the floods, 
is more likely to fall below than to 
exceed 500,000 bales. All such con- 
jectures, however, are purely tenta- 
tive, there being no authoritative 
basis for an estimate, while the ac- 
{ual results will depend entirely 
upon future weather conditions. Un- 
certainty as to what may occur in 
the Mississippi Valley, naturally in- 
volves a corresponding uncertainty 
as to the probab'e acreage, but the 
impression is that there will be 
more land planted to cotton than 
originally intended outside the flood- 
ed area, 
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Juseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T. QUILLEN R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President and Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 
Eddystone, Pa. 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President DONALD §S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
KENNETH MOLLER, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizer, Dyers and Finishers 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, Jr. New York Office 
Sales Mer. 290 Broadway 
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For Your Own Information 
Here Is Something Worth Reading 


Why slow up your cards, or double card, make 
extra waste and lose production, when you can, 
by using the Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
attached to your winder or spooler, produce 
cleaner yarn, free from slubs and weak spots. 
You will turn out a better product day in and 
day out with less effort and less worry. When 
you have wound your yarn through the Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner then you have done 
your best, you have taken advantage of the lat- 
est invention in “Yarn Making” for quality. 


The Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner is not 
an experiment, its worth is a proven fact. 


The yarn trade has begun to realize and ap- 
preciate just what the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner means. Many mills are using them and 
are continuing to send in orders for more (some 
telegraph while some use the telephone). 


If you are sincere and really want to improve 
your product write and we will send you an 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner on trial, also send one of 
our representatives to make proper installation 
no matter where you are located. In 
writing, please mention type of win- 
der or spooler. 


We can show you results that even a blind man 
can see 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 
Elmira, New York 


AN NEss 


RANDOM DYEING MACHINE 
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Print Cloth Group of Textile Institute 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

of the formation of a Print Cloth 
Group in the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of the cotton mills 
engaged in this class of manufac- 
ture. The group was formed at a 
meeting at the Lawyers’ Club, 115 
Broadway, calle by Walker OD. 
Hines, president of the Institute, 
who outlined the following fields of 
activity for the group: 

The collection and dissemination 
of more complete information for 
the benefit of the members of the 
group. 

A study of problems relating to 
cost accounting. 

The analysis of existing. and pos- 
sible new uses for the product and 
the extension of domestic and for- 
eign markets. 

The president, acting on the rec- 
ommendations of those present, ap- 
pointed an advisory committee for 
the group, consisting of John A. 
Law, chairman, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
J. W. Bowen, vice-chairman, Fall 
River, Mass.: J. P. Gossett, Williams- 
ton, 8S. C.: J. E. Osborn, Fall River, 
Mass.; James C. Self, Greenwood, 8. 
C.;: John Skinner, Cohoes, N. Y., and 
William H. Winchester, New York. 

There were present representa- 
tives of forty-eight mills, with an 
aggregate spindleage of almost three 
and a third million, located in al 
parts of the country. 


The following mills were repre- 
sented: 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., Bertram H. Borden. 

Areadia Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
H. A. Ligon. 

Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
W. P. Ligon. 

Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
J. Edward Newton. 

Barnard Mfg. Co., Fall 
Mass., J. Edward Newton. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
Ss. C., D. L. Jennings. 

Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8. C., 
Eben E. Whitman. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
N. C., B. B. Gossett. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 5. 
C. Evins. 

Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., Allen F. Johnson. 

Ella Division. 

Lynchburg Division. 

Union Division. 

Easley Cotton Millis, Greenville, 8. 
C., J. David Woodside. 

Flint Mills, Fall River, Mass., J. 
Whitney Bowen. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C., 
Alfred Moore. 

Gainesville Cotton Mill, 
ville, Ga., M. G. Stone. 

Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 
8. C. Lanier Branson. 

Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 
S. C., Leavelle McCampbell. 

Hannah Picket Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., J. W. Jenkins. 

Hannah Picket Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., W. B. Cole. 

Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., John 
Skinner. 

Hermitage Cotton Mill, Camden, 8. 
C., R. B. Pitts. 

Kendall Mills, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
H. P. Kendall. 


River, 


Charlotte, 


C., J. 


Gaines- 


Marion Mfg. Co., 
Rignal W. Baldwin. 

Martinsville Cotton Mills Co., Mar- 
tinsville, Va., B. B. Gossett. 

Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall 
Mass., J. E. Osborn. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowe:l, Mass., 
Ward Thoron. 

Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C., H. A. 
Ligon. 

Monarch Mills, Union, 8S. C., J. Roy 
Fant. 

Monarch Mills, Union, 8S. C., Jas. E. 
Hunter, Jr. 

New England Southern Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Allen McNab. 

Pelzer Division. 

Tucapau Division. 

Norris Cotton Mil.s Co., Cateeche, 
5. C.. T. M. Norris. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Edwin Farnham Greene. 

Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
John A. Law. 

Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
R. T. LeGrand. 

Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
W.5S. Montgomery, Jr. 

Stafford Mills, Fall 
Edward L. Hinchey. 

Toxaway Mills, Anderson, 8. C., J. 
P. Gossett. 

Troy Cotton and Woo'en Manu- 
factory, Fall River, Mass., J. Edward 
Newton. 

Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, 8. 
C., H. B. Jennings. 

Fairmont Plant. 

Union Plant. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
Ss. C.. C. W. Dall. 

Wampanoag Mills, 
Mass.. Albion C. Cook. 

Williamston Mills, Williams‘on, S. 
C.. J. P. Gossett. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. David Woodside. 


Marion, N. GC, 


River, 


Mass.. 


River, Mass., 


Fall River, 


National Sulfur Brown RD 


This is a new Sulfur Brown of 
Cutch shade introduced by the Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc. Excellent solubility and 
good leveling and penetrating prop- 
erties recommend it for use in com- 
bination to produce a wide range of 
tans, khakis and browns, in all types 
of pressure and continuous ma- 
chines and jigs. 

National Sulfur Brown RD pos- 
sesses the good all-round fastness of 
the Sulfur Dyestuffs and is some- 
what improved in fastness to light 
by after-treatment with chrome and 
copper. 


Samples and full technical direc- 
tions may be obtained from any of 
the branch offices of the National 
upon request. 


General Electric Experiments on 
Textile Machinery. 


Manchester, N. H.—The General 
Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y., is doing considerable experi- 
mental work on developing certain 
parts for textile machiney. It is un- 
derstood that the big company is 
giving considerable study to mill 
equipment and has already perfect- 
ed a picker which is used on looms, 
It is also developing a shuttle, it is 


reported. 
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John Hetherington Sons, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 


Curtis & Sons Co. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Carding, Combing and Spinning Machinery 
EVERY MACHINE FROM PICKERS THROUGH MULES 


Consisting of the Following Machines: 


Hopper Bale Opener, Cards for Wool, Waste S. A. Mules for Wool 
Willow and Worsted, with and Worsted, 

Waste Shaker various kinds of feeds, S. A. Twiners 
Fearnaught Worsted cards fitted (French or Yorkshire) 
Roving Waste Opener, _ with various burring Ring-Spinning Frames 
Automatic Feeders, apparatus. | for cotton and cotton 
Creeper Feeds, Tape or Ring Doffer waste, 

Crighton Exhaust and Sliver Lap Machines, Winding Frames, 
Large Cylinder Ribbon Lap Machines, Single or Double 
Openers, Combing Machines, Reels, 

Single and Double Drawing Frames, Bundling Presses, 
Pickers, Speed Frames, Cable, Cord and 

Rev. Flat Cards, S. A. Mules for Cotton, Banding Machines, 
Condensers, S. A. Mules for Cotton Waste, Roller Trueing 

Derby Doublers, Ring Twisters, . Machine. 


Complete Installations for Artificial Silk Producing Plants 


We are the Makers of : 
The Improved “Original” Nasmith Combing Machine 
The Patented New Model Nasmith Combing Machine 
“Twin-Six”  “Single-Six” 


Send for catelags on any of our machines desired 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada 
BOSTON, MASS., OFFICE 
49 Federal Street 
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What Price Style Shows 


(Continued from Page 22) 


hour shows in four departments in 
the yard goods section divided, I be- 
lieve into cottons, silks, chiffons and 
woolens. 

They are chronologically, 
starting with the cotton show, each 
show lasting one half-hour, They 
have a short fashion talk and five 
or six models for each show. These 
models wear the dresses on the floor 
for the rest of the day which of 
course is a very important feature 
when a show is run in this manner. 

At Hudson’s however, putting on 
these shows as they did and not 
keeping the models on the floor, ac- 
tive business on the entire floor was 
tied up for about four hours which 
the wash goods buyer felt was a 
great mistake and which he will en- 
deavor to have rectified another 
year. 

From Hudson's we went back to 
Boston where the show was given 
on the eighth floor in the regular 
auditorium of Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany. Because of the fire laws of 
Massachusetts which are very strict, 
admission had to be made by ticket, 
so that many people were disap- 
pointed and turned away; yet not 
all the seats were occupied because 
a great many people will get free 
tickets on the chance they may use 
them and then should anything 
more interesting turn up, they just 
do not put in an appearance and fail 
to make use of the tickets. 

We closed the show in Boston and 
since then have been checking up 
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and reviewing what we have done. 
We believe the show is a success and 
it should be continued another year. 
All the stores expressed to me a 
desire for the show to appear an- 
other year and all except two have 
written into the association asking 
for it. Of course, we have had many 
suggestions, some of them very im- 
portant and others not practical as 
to what we should do to improve the 
plan of organizing and operating. 
The most elaborate suggestion is 
hased on the idea of six or eight 
models to travel with the show, a 
man to act as press agent and a 
style lecturer. 

Part of my regular job is copy 
writing and I usually try to sell my 
own copy to a client. In the course 
of several years’ experience, I have 
learned that everyone thinks he can 
write good copy far above the aver- 
age if only he had a little spare 
time. The same idea applies to a 
style show. Everyone has very defi- 
nite ideas and feels he could do a 
good job if he expressed them. Of 
course in many instances, we asked 
for advice. 

In view of the criticisms, in view 
of the experiences, let us see whal 
good the show did us, what we have 
learned and what we should plan to 
do next time. 

The three most outstanding im- 
pressions I received from this show 
were (1) the long way from design- 
er to consumer that a design usual- 
ly has to travel without feminine 
check or guidance. It seems a great 
pity that more designs are not 
checked along the way by people, 


either men or women, whose pri- 
mary interest is not merchandising 
and selling, but in studying the 
styles and interpreting the wishes 
of women. In other words, putting 
the horse before the cart, where it 
belongs. “ More intelligent style co- 
operation and so forth would enable 
any manufacturer to make the type 
of goods and the kind of. design 
which the style tendencies and the 
living undercurrents affecting pur- 
chases subconsciously call for. Too 
often, nowadays, it seems to me, ma- 
terial is made because it always has 
been made and the effort to put il 
over is made through a mixture of 
brute force and ignorance. 


The standard procedure seems to 
be a design is created, sample 
swatches woven, then submitted to 
the selling house, through the hands 
of various members of the organi- 
zation, then to the jobber, then to 
the jobbers’ salesmen, and fianily to 
the wash goods buyer. Usually, all 
these people are men. They buy or 
reject the swatch on a_ pictorial 
basis, buy it or reject it all the way 
along the chain until we reach the 
retail buyer, on the basis of whether 
some other man is going to like if 
or not like it. Not one of those peo- 
ple, as a rule, have the ability to 
picture the material actually made 
up in garments of the season’s mode 
and certainly not one of them 
checks it with that feminine court 
of last appeal—“Would I wear it 
myself” 

The second impressive thing was 
the total indifference of the jobbers 
to the show. By that I mean they 
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had no questions to ask concerning 
any points of the show, they dis- 
played an apparent lack of curiosi- 
ty or interest in what information 
were getting from this direct con- 
tact with the women. fEven in Pitts- 
burgh where Arthbuthnot & Steven- 
son gave us such splendid coopera- 
tion in the matter of stocking goods, 
etc., not a single jobber asked me a 
question. I don’t feel they should 
have asked questions because I was 
a delphic oracle, but here was a 
chance for them to get information 
free concerning what type of mate- 
rials apparently were the most 
popular, what effect rayon has on 
sales—what colors seem to be going 


best—-what price range seemed to be 
the most popular. Perhaps they 


know all these things; but I doubt 
it. 

For the third point, we come to 
the woman herself, In spite of a 
number of years’ experience with 
cotton textiles, I was surprised and 
horrified at the ignorance of the 
average woman today concerning 
the possibilities of cotton as a dress 
material. Woman after woman in 
every city where the show appeared 
came to me and said: “I had no idea 
cotton could be so pretty.” I had 
forgotten how inexpensive it was.” 
“I did not realize the colors were 
fast.” “Is it safe to trust rayon?” 


The models themselves gave a 
very splendid example of the aver- 
age woman's reaction toward cotton. 
In every city, of course they provid- 
ed more models than I needed for 
selective. purposes and the first 

Continued on Page 64) 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


for — 


The quality of our products and the service we 


render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 


edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 


Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 
demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 


dependable products. 
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“Makers of 


“ TL) USINESS journalism has established a great clearing 


house of information,” says Mr. Schwab, probably as 
widely recognized for his human understanding of selling 
as for his capacity as a great manufacturer. 
“You cannot have prosperity,” says Mr. Schwab, “with- 
out confidence, and you cannot have confidence without a 
free and honest exchange of information.” 


* + 


That is the platform this publication stands on. Business 
publications which succeed are more than a collection of 
editorial and advertising pages. 


* * > * 


Every publication has its specialized field of service and 
plays its part intimately in the interchange of information 
and opinion, which is the basis of prosperity to which the 
captain of steel refers. 


Both editorial and advertising pages are made to fulfill 
this great responsibility. The men and methods the editors 
select for their pages and the advertising which the clients 
of this paper buy to inform its readers of their products, are 
brought together between the covers of a business journal 
for intimate help and service. 

When you have read both editorial and advertising 
sections and you have a complete knowledge of the service 
the publisher of this journal has prepared for you; then you, 
ike Mr. Schwab, will see it—a Maker of Prosperity. 


Business Prosperity” 
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The Easiest 
Running 
Ring 
Is Made By Working the 


Steel in the Direction 


in which the Traveler 


Runs 


United States 
Pat. Office 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


‘Ring Specialists Since 1873 
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What Price Style Shows 
(Continued from Page 62) 


model I found difficult to fit. I 
would thank her politely and send 
her on her way. Her invariable re- 
mark was: “Oh, very well, I don’t 
like cottons, anyways; and my fig- 
ure is too distinctive to carry cot- 
ton well!” ‘The models remaining 
were quite haughty and indifferent 
the first day; a little interested the 
second; by the third day they had 
their favorites and the end of the 
week found them buying one or two 
dress lengths and paper patterns to 
make them up. 


There were sixty five dresses in 
the collection and from twenty-six 
to thirty-two were shown in every 
show and about forty-five of the 
dresses were shown in each city. 
While the interest in the various 
dresses fluctuated according to the 
city and the becomingness of the 
dresses to the eight models, five 
dresses were of outstanding interest 
and I have brought them down here 
to show you and to give you a brief 
analysis of why I think they were 
successful. Of course, they now look 
quite battered but that is because 
no model can treat a dress tenderly 
when she has to don another and re- 
turn to the stage in five minutes. 


This dress was the second most 
popular. You see it is a very simple 
and pretty much standardized ging- 
ham design, but it is a color and de- 
sign which is very practical. The 
material is Galey and Lord Aber- 
foyle Radioux Chiffon which most of 
you know has a finish similar to a 
mohair, it is slow to soil and sheds 
dust readily, but it lacks the wiry 
feeling of mohair or alpaca. 


This appealed to the business gir! 
as an office dress, to the house wife 
as a shopping dress and to the trav- 
eler as something cool and comfor- 
table for traveling by train or motor 
during the summer months. 


This next dress, a Lorrayon Arts, 
was the third most popular. It is 
very easily made and enabled me to 
stress one point quite emphatically 
—when the purchase of the goods 
had been made, there was no need 
of spending more money for con- 
trasting materials, belts, etc. Also, 
this dress is easily packed for a va- 
cation trip and the shade of blue is, 
as you all know, the universally 
favorite color of all ages and all 
ages and all races. 


The next dress is an Indian Head 
Print and because its story illus- 
strates the first point I made, the 
fact that it is a long way from de- 
signer to consumer. I am going to 
tell you about it. This design hap- 
pens to be a pattern which the dress 
maker and I chose to be used. It 
was very popular wherever the 
dress was shown. Women exclaimed 
over its freshness and youthful 
charm. They don't care that it had 
been taken out of the line shortly 
after the show started because the 
jobbers wouldn't buy if. They didn't 
care that most’of the buyers com- 
mented on the fact that it was an 
old style design. They liked its 
crisp, clean, youthful appearance 
and so they not only admired the 
dress on the model but bought the 
goods over the counter. 

This next dress is made of Peggy 
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Cloth upon Pepperell which as most 
of you know, is a very inexpensive 
material retailing for twenty-five 
cents per yard. Many of the slores 
and some of the mills have question- 
ed the desirability of showing the 
lower priced end of the yard goods 
in the show. While I think this end 
should be subordinated, I think it 
has an important place as this dress 
well illustrates. In the first place 
the cheaper materials in the show 
as well as the hipher grade are fas| 
color. So many of the inexpensive 
materials are not, that this fast 
color feature was more important in 
the low priced goods than in the 
more expensive ones. In the second 
place, while the show was given up- 
stairs, it was attended by all classes 
of customers of each store and prac- 
tically every store visited. had a 
basement wash goods department 
after all deserves some considera- 
tion. Many of the customer who buy 
the $1.25 materials are also in the 
market for less expensive materials 
for morning dress and children’s 
clothing, To educate women to have 
attractive kitchen dresses is going 
to do more to raise the standards of 
cottons than to pull them down. One 
buyer asked me why we bothered 
with any large sizes in the show. 
“We get the fat woman anyhow; 
she buys cottons; it is the flapper we 
want to sell.” 


It seems to me the answer to that 
comment is that if the flapper sees 
the larger and older woman dressed 
in an ill filtting, badly chosen totton 
dress, she is going to turn up her 
nose and not be at all interested in 
cottons, and the woman herself is 
going to hate the dress and there- 
fore the fabric: while if this same 
older woman picks out an attractive 
material and makes it up becoming- 
ly she will have an increased respect 
for cotton and the flapper will not 
have as instinctive and pronounced 
a reaction against it. Now this dress 
illustrates very splendidly what a 
little imagination and taste can do 
with a twenty-five cent material. 


This dress is Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company White Tusean. It was 
by far the most popular dress every- 
where. The answer is quite simple 
I think. The material is a good 
white; the design is attractive and 
has that famous slenderizing look 
which all fashion authorities talk 
about and which all women seek. In 
addition to that the color is white. 
White promises to be very good 
this season and has been touted by 
all fashion magazines. Then, too, 
the ability to talk about the non- 
yellowing qualities of White Tuscan 
arrested the attention of the women 
immediately, who have had so many 
disappointments because of the yel- 
lowing of silks and crepes. 

Now we have here the four most 
popular dresses. The fifth dress was 
the Peggy Cloth, and while it was 
not the fifth most popular, I put it 
in to demonstrate the possibilities of 
a low price material. Studying the 
four, what do we find?” 

The average price of Tuscan was 
$1.25 per yard; Radioux Chiffon $.85 
per yard; Rayon Arts, $.85 per yard; 
Indian Head Print $49 per yard. 
Three of these most popular dresses 
were highly priced as cotton go; 
therefore a reasonably high price 
is not a deterrent factor. These 
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rayon which would lead us to sup- 
three were partially composed of 
pose the brilliancy of rayon makes 
it of importance and value in popu- 
lar. While there was considerable 
interest in the dimities and tissues, 
the prevailing feeling for the sport 
type of cloths even in the evening 
dress prevents a wide acceptance 
and interest in delicate fabrics from 
a purely style point of view. Of 
course, they tell us that more femi- 
nine clothes will be the vogue next 
year and if so, watch the dimities 
and tissues advance in interest. 
Many of the dealers feel this show 
had not been welded closely enougn. 
That is, they criticized the number 
of Vogue patterns appearing in the 
show, clarming the selection of pat- 
terns should have been more evenly 
divided among the pattern com- 
panies. Also some felt there was 
too much of a similarity in a great 
number of the fabrics and that in 
one or two instances some of the 
mills had selected materials which 
they wanted to sell rather than ma- 
terials which they felt would sell. 


I believe the show accomplished 
what if set out to do. It imereased 
and amplified the interest in cottons. 
The publicity it received was most 
unusual. Trade papers featured it 
strongly. Women’s Wear and the 
Daily News Record followed it close- 
ly. The daily papers were generous 
in the amount and tone of their 
write-ups. Newspaper comments 
were not confined to the cities in 
which the show appeared but 
stretched from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. The clippings 
which the association has received 
are voluminous and most interest- 
ing. The show demonstrated to 
about 25,000 women that rayons 
could now be trusted. It spread the 
propaganda of fast colors. We told 
women of the beauty, economy, 
variety and washable quality of cot- 
ton and cotton and rayon materials. 
rials. 

I wrote or visited all the stores 
who had the show about two weeks 
ago, asking their opinions and sug- 
gestions concerning the value of the 
show to them and the results they 
had noted. The reply from Mr. 
Stanard of Huntington was the most 
complete and is so encouraging, I 
am going to read you the greater 
part of what he wrote. 


“I called on one suburban store 
which carries a good line of piece 
goods. The man in charge told me 
that he and his wife and head sales- 
woman came to the style show one 
night and were personally pleased 
with it; that a number of their cus- 
fomers had seen the show and were 
pleased with it. He further stated 
he had four large bundles of rayons 
in short lengths, all of which he 
had sold, and nine full pieces of 
rayon from the American Wholesale 
Corporation of Baltimore, which 
coist him 17% cents per yard and 
yard, since the style show. This also 
which he had sold for 39 cents per 
had helped his pattern sales. 


“Another merchant on whom I 
called said there were women buy- 
ing sewing machines and patterns 
and yard goods in his neighborhood 
since the Style Show, who had 
never thought of sewing before that- 
time. This show created not only 
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a demand for cottons and rayons, 
but developed in that section a de- 
sire to learn how to make things. As 
one woman expressed it, when she 
learned how to make dresses and 
costumes, she also got some idea 
about interior decorating which had 
a tendency to make her a better 
home-maker generally. 


“We have developed a nice busi- 
ness on Links Flannel and a number 
of Pacific Mills and Amory, Browne 
materials. Previously we were han- 
dling Galey and Lord Aberfoyles. 


“T want to say here the Style Show 
received quite a lot of favorable 
mention in the press, here in Hunt- 
ington and in other cities in the 
State also. I was in Richmond, Va.., 
week before last at a Merchants’ 
Conference and they told me they 
had heard of this Style Show and 
commented most favorably on it. 

“T saw one of the Cincinnati mer- 
chants who said their papers had 
earried notice of this Style Show in 
Huntington, from which you can 
see that both Richmond and Cincin- 
nati derived some benefit from the 
Stvle Show in our city. 

“The papers of Charleston, Clarks- 
burg, Bluefield and Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, all made mention of 
this show, so I think the publicity 
we received from the press through- 
out the country created a demand 
for yard goods in cotton and rayons, 
the like of which has never been 
gan from the time you held the first 
known before, and this publicity be- 
show there in New York in January. 
The trade papers all over the coun- 
try carried notices of this show. 

Following, I quote the letters re- 
ceived from the firms hereinbefore 
mentioned: 


Bradshaw-Diehl Company — “Re- 
plying to your letter of the sixteenth 
instant relative to the Style Show 
held in the Prichard Hotel under the 
supervision of Miss Moreland, we 
think the reaction was quite favor- 
able. Several of our patrons ex- 
pressed surprise at the attractive 
garments which could be made from 
popular priced cotton and cotton 
and rayon materials. They said 
they were sold on the idea of wear- 
ing dresses this spring and summer 
from the above mentioned materials. 
There were some calls in our wash 
goods departments for some of the 
materials shown in the Style Show. 


Anderson Newcomb Company -—— 
We have your letter of April six- 
feenth regarding the cotton and 
rayon Style Show, which was held 
here early this spring. 

We have heard quite a few com- 
ments from our customers that were 
very complimentary regard. this 
show, and we have yet to hear any 
that were adverse in their criti- 
cisms. 


Miss Moreland certainly did a 
splendid piece of work in promoting 
cotton and rayon in this locality and 
we certainly trust this show may be 
repeated and in fact we would like 
to see it become a yearly event. 
What surprised us was the fact thal 
we felt a direct response from our 
trade in demanding the different 
fabrics modeled in the show. 

Deardorff Sisler Company — The 
effect of the wash gods style show 
is quite marked on several of the 
higher priced rayon fabrics. Many 


COTTON 
SPINNING 


UT of 17,900,000 spindles in the 

cotton-growing states, 11,450,000 
—6§4%—are located in the Carolinas, 
chiefly in the Piedmont. 


Users of fine yarns take profitable ad- 
vantage of these sources. Makers of 
machinery, equipment and_ supplies 
cultivate the market these mills create 
for them—$107,000,000. annually. 


Bleaching and finishing plants, utiliz- 
ing the region’s abundant supplies of 
pure water, intelligent labor and eco- 
nomical power, enjoy a steady, consist- 
ent demand for their services. Only 
10% of all the bleaching plants of the 
country are located south of the Mason- 
Dixon line—but those that are here are 
thriving. 


The Possibilities. There is room for 
many more knitting mills, silk mills and 
hosiery mills and for manufacturers of 
fine goods, garments, finished products. 


Abundant skilled labor, supplemented 
by three times as many workmen still 
emhloyed on farms, assures to every 
textile manufacturer a willing and un- 
failing supply. 


Why not get the facts that apply to 
your individual interests? Our indus- 
trial Detartment, Room 1102B. Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., gladly places 
its facilities at your disposal. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN | 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND ALLIED INTERESTS \ 
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to Repair 
Your Old Brushes 


There’s a lot of extra mileage in your old 
brushes if you have them rebristled. The wood 
block, or core, of many of your brushes remains 
as good as new even after the bristles have be- 
come so worn they can no longer be used. 


Our Brush Repair Department can give you ex- 
pert advice regarding the repair of any of your 
brushes, or the rebuilding of cylinder brushes 
acording to your needs. We can rebristle, or 
refill your worn out brushes making them fully 
as efficient as new—provided, of course, the 
block, or core is in good condition. 


Write today for full particulars about this 
specialized Brush Repair Service. 


ATLANTA BRUSH (CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Leather Loom Pickers 


Duck Lug Straps 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


calls were received before the mer- 
chandise was obtained and consid- 
erable has been sold since the mer- 
chandise has been stocked, the 
greater number of calls and sales 
being the better rayons. 

The sales have been on certain 
styles of goods, not over the entire 
line of wash goods. This is due, we 
believe, to the colors of the styles 
used and the garments into which 
these fabrics were fashioned. We 
also note a decline in the sales of 
certain other classes of wash goods 
which were not shown at the show. 

We are entirely satisfied with the 
results and believe the continuance 
of such methods will be a great aid 
in bringing about the return of a 
more general use of cottons. 

I hope this show may become an 
annual event and you will note this 
is expressed in the foregoing let- 
ters. 

I sincerely hope the association 
will have the show another year. A 
style show put on by an association 
gains dignity and a feeling of altru- 
ism in the interest of the entire cot- 
fon industry. Any cotton mill mak- 
ing a dress fabric can well afford to 
make such a show a part of their 
advertising to supplement and sup- 
port the major parts of their pro- 
gram. 

Another year it would be well to 
consider two classes of subscribers; 
one group to show their materials 
and dominate the show; the second 
group to be merely sustaining sub- 
scribers contributing a smaller 
amount of money and sharing only 
in the general increased interest in 
cottons. 


The results of the show cannot be 
measured in direct inquiries or in 
dollars and cents. As an employees 
of one of the mills pointed out to 
me, results cannot be checked un- 
der publicity or direct sales. It is 
a mixture of both, It must suffer 
of necessity because it has to try to 
do both. 


In the minds of the consumer and 
many of the retails, the silk asso- 
ciation. for a number of years has 
presented a solid front and has put 
over silks through sheer mass sug- 
gestion. A style show of this kind 
put on by the cotton associations, is, 
I think, an attempt in the right di- 
rection to establish cottons in the 
minds of the woman and so benefits 
any manufacturer of any cotion ma- 
terial designed for dress goods. 

Let's have a style show another 
vear; let's make up our minds to do 
it a little earlier; let's make our 
appropriation quite a little more 
generous; let’s put the work in 
charge of one person who shall 
work with the mills; consult in a 
limited way with outstanding job- 
hers and retailers; help to allocate 
more evenly the types of fabrics 
represented and the patterns chos- 
en; and to establish a carefully plan- 
ned list of stores, chosen not only 
for geneological importance but for 
the type of store, such stores pre- 
ferably ones that can give an audi- 
torium display. This woman or 
man shall, if possible make the cir- 
cuit ahead of the show endeavoring 
to interest, if anything can interest, 
the leading jobbers in each territory 
and make advance arrangements as 
completely and practically as pos- 
sible with the stores to be visited. 
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Let us start the show at the Na- 
tional Jobbers’ Convention in the 
middie of January and take it out 
for what I sincerely hope, gentle- 
men, will be a long and profitable 
season for the cotton industry. 


Cotton Consumption in 
April 


Cotton consumed during April to- 
talled 619,140 bales of lint and 66,957 
bales of linters, compared with 694,- 
193 of lint and 68,176 of linters in 
March this year and 577,678 of lint 
and 67,388 of linters in April last 
year, the Census Bureau announced. 

Cotton on hand April 30 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
894,994 bales of lint and 229,240 of 
linters, compared with 1,771,897 of 
lint and 226,987 of linters on March 
31 this year, and 1,637,061 of lint 
and 181,914 of linters on April 30 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,676,083 of lint and 71,803 
of linters, compared with 4,491,955 
of lint and 79,140 of linters on March 
31 this year, and 3,529,350 of lint and 
85,649 of linters on April 30 last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
April numbered 32,892,442, compared 
with 32,919,288 during March this 
year and 32,890,594 during last year. 

Imports for April totalled 37,519 
bales, compared with 41,267 for 
March this year and 33,348 for April 
last year. 

Exports for April totalled 855,449 
bales, including 30,618 bales of lint- 
ers, compared with 41,129,537 includ- 
ing 45,495 of linters in March this 
year and 516,494 including 10,316 of 
linters in April last year. 

Statistics for cotton 
States include: 

Cotton consumed during April, 
447,111 bales, compared with 497,169 
in March this year and 404,864 in 
April last year. 

Cotton on hand April 30 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 4,- 
275,888 bales, compared with 1,339,- 
185 on March 31 this year and 997,- 
626 on April 30 last year. 


growing 


‘In public storage and at com- 
presses, 3,304,429 bales compared 


with 4,213,620 on March 31 this year 
and 3,303,956 on April 30 last year. 


Cotton spindies active during 
April numbered 17,672,178, com- 


pared with 17,596,664 during March 
this year and 17,239,772 during April 
last year. 


Graham Assigns Personal Property. 


Greenville, S. C.—Assignment of 
ail the property of Allen J. Graham, 
who is president of the Camperdown 
Mills, to a creditors’ committee of 
five, was recorded in the office of 
James R. Bates, register of Mesne 
Conveyance for Greenville county. 
The committee consists of B. E. 
Geer, J. E. Sirrine, Fred W. Ymmes. 
W. C. Beacham, and George Nor- 
wood. The last named two are 
bankers and the others are textile 
men, operators and builders. 

Mr. Graham renounces claim to 
all his real estate in both Greenville 
and Georgetown counties, and also 
to all of his personal property, in- 
cluding stoeks, bonds, his home, ete. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 


and so the converter waits until 
April to learn as to which of his 
developments meets with the ap- 
proval of the consuming public, and 
then what? What is possible to us 
at that late date? 


For answer, we must now turn 
around and face the mill, and there 
we inquire for certain wanted goods, 
and are told that a contract will be 
acceptable providing that you, Mr. 
Converter, agree that delivery shall 
start in six weeks, and with weekly 
deliveries thereafter of 8 per cent 
of the quantities ordered. At that 
point, we turn to the East, and in- 
quire of the finisher as to how much 
time he will need to give us the 
completed fabric, and are grateful 
for his promise to expedite the 
work, and start these goods toward 
us five weeks from the time when 
grey goods are delivered at his plant. 

Now to summarize: Six weeks for 
starting delivery, one week for 
transportation of grey goods to fin- 
ishing plant, and five weeks for fin- 
ishing; in other words, in three 
months from April ist (or about 
July ist) we ean hope to have in 
our establishment, in finished form, 
the grey goods mill's first install- 
ment, and when the summer is prac- 
tically over. That, however, is not 
the entire story; not even a reason- 
able part of it, for we are still ex- 
pecting eleven additional deliveries, 
and by the same formula the last of 
these goods would come into our 
house during the latter. part of 
September; just in time to find the 
ladies donning their fur trimmed 
winter coats. 


Now I will take you back to the 
first of April, when we have the first 
indication of public fancy, and by 
the picture then before the conver- 
ter you can readily see how impos- 
sible would be the placing of con- 
tracts for additional grey goods at 
that late period. 


The analysis that I have given is 
somewhat overdrawn, for up to the 
present time, part of the need of 
replenishment of grey goods as of 
April ist could be provided for 
promptly where the foundation fab- 
ries are of the standard variety, for 
up to now it has been the practice 
of most mills to provide reasonable 
stocks in advance of the expected 
demand, so you must accept what I 
have here offered as applying par- 
ticularly to specially woven fabrics; 
weaves that are novel in one re- 
spect or another, and in that direc- 
tion you join with us in a lost sales 
opportunity, in which the jobber 
and retailer also share. 

If you carry out the recommenda- 
tions of those able men who are 
endeavoring to lead your industry 
into better conditions, then in com- 
ing times you will follow the policy 
of curtailed production, with no 
provision for expected demand, and 
all further sales prospects for you 
and for us will end about April ist 
of each year. 

- The converter of cotton goods is, 
from necessity, rooted by the rules 
of his trade to his original founda- 
tion, as I have here attempted to 
show by a survey of the procedure 
that must be followed in the pro- 
ducing of converted cotton fabrics. 
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On the other hand, the jobber, 
whether from the thought of lend- 
ing the greatest measure of co-op- 
eration, or possibly in a spirit of 
self-preservation leans more, and 
still more toward the retailer's busi- 
ness policies, and as our primary 
distributor moves in the direction 
of his source of outlet it is shown 
that the converter’s period of in- 
activity is proportionately length- 
ened: as the jobber throws off the 
cost of carriage, and as much as 
possible of his share of the hazard 
in merchandise, the converter must 
add to his burden to just that ex- 
tent. 

Whatever may be the disposition 
of those in our trade, the fact re- 
mains that it is impossible for us to 
pass back to the mill man any part 
of this added responsibility that is 
puf upon us. So far as they apply 
to his relations with the converter, 
the business rules of the grey goods 
mills are precisely the same today 
as they were 25 years ago. You 
will entertain our inquiry for goods, 
present what .you have to offer, un- 
der terms and conditions reading as 
follows: 


Delivery to start at......_time, to 
go forward to completion at the rate 
of 8 per cent weekly, customer to 
accept “seconds” up to 5 per cent of 
the contract, and “tailings” up to 10 
per cent of the contract; goods to 
be shipped F. O. B. mill, terms net 
10 days, all of which is as it has 
been from time immemorial, so far 
as is known to the converter of to- 
day. 

The foregoing outline of the con- 
verter’s position in the present 
chain of cotton goods development 
may encourage the mill man to a 
feeling of self-congratulation that 
he is safely outside of the need of 
converting his product, but let me 
caution you against the possibility 
of your minds running off the track: 
lel me remind you of the fact that 
the converter is your customer; that 
without him the greater number of 
you would have the need of. looking 
for a means of existence in some 
other line of endeavor. We are so 
absolutely inter-related that with- 
out one, the other cannot stand; 
aside from the few larger mill in- 
terests who are now of the thought 
that they can successfully perform 
all functions of cotton goods pro- 
duction, including satisfactory ser- 
vice to the retail distributor, but 
they still have the need of showing 


that that conclusion is well ground- 
ed. 


Now, gentlemen of the convention, 
I come to the purpose of my ad- 
dress, which is the hope that you 
may conclude to join with us in the 
laying of a foundation upon which 
we can build a closer and more en- 
during relationship. In that con- 
nection, I respectfully submit for 
the consideration of your body that 
a worthwhile beginning would be 
the inaugurating of a tribunal that 
would function for the purpose of 
avoiding all causes of friction as 
between mill and converter, and 
thereby preserve and cultivate the 
spirit of good-will, all of which op- 
portunity is embodied within a ten- 
tative resolution reading as follows: 

Whereas, the fostering of harmo- 
nious relations between various 

(Continued on Page 70) 


OMPARED with the cost of 

horsepower, the price of good 
belting is an infinitesimal speck on 
the cost sheet. It pays to use Ladew 
Belting because it carries the full load 
from pulley to pulley as you'll dis- 
cover if you try a Ladew Belt on 
your toughest drive. 


Just in passing! 


Read the Ladew 
**Proof Book’’—a few 
words and a lot of 
pictures of some re- 
markabe perform- 
ances by Ladew Belts. 


EDW. R. L A 1) KW co. 


29 Murray St., New York City 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


Branches 


Atianta, Ga. Gien Cove, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U.S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full in- 
formation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Name 


Company 
Address 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. | 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Industry and Social 
Progress 
(Continued from Page 12) 


accepted political philosophy alt the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This country then was ruled by the 
property owning families and the 
world seemed very secure im this 
philosophy. 

Bul there were beginning to ap- 
pear on the horizon little thunder- 
heads. They came from every sec- 
tion of the civilized world and a new 
note appeared—not the protection of 
property, but safeguarding human 
welfare should receive first consid- 
eration. Soon these little thunder- 
heeds had produced a great tornado. 
Thomas Jefferson was the first of 
our statesmen to sound a warning. 
“Make every citizen an acting mem- 
her of the government,” he said; and 
he outlined an educational system 
tha’ could make it possible to selec! 
the most fit to direet special func- 
tions in order that each individual 
might keep his part of the govern- 
ment going right—thereby avoiding 
the ru'e of mediocrity. 

Bul the people were. not prepared 
soon enough for this new philosophy 
fo counteract the storm that was a! 
hand, and the effect was far-reach- 
ing. It destroyed the old relation- 
ship between master and servant and 
human slavery disappeared. It wrote 
a new chapter in domestic relations 
and women became a participating 
citizen in her own government. I 
made free and equal suffrage a po- 
litical creed and any human being 
was now considered fit to direct any 
of the functions of government, since 
they were in the interest of human 
welfare. 

The new theory was not confined 
to moderation, It swept on to radi- 
ecalism and turnd into the govern- 
ment of the Southern States millions 
of ex-slaves, who had no qualifica- 
tion for directing government other 
than that they were human beings. 
But this new political philosophy 
did not confine itself to civic bodies. 
It tended to enter all industrial in- 
stitutions and workers organized to 
promote their own welfare, because 
they had been neglected, and a radi- 
cal industrial democracy parallelling 
the radicalism of free and equal 
manhood suffrage sought in its fren- 
zy to place the welfare of both labor 
and industry on the conscience of 
the ignorant and the unfit. Jeffer- 
son's idea of every man an acting 
member of the government was ac- 
cepted, but his educational system 
that would provide the means of 
selecting the. most fit to direct 
special functions had not then, and 
has not yet been perfected. Thus 
does a political philosophy affect 
every unit of society, and radicalism 
seems to be necessary to force a 
complete change in the conception of 
government. 

As we look about us today, it does 
not require a political philosophy to 
see that the chief purpose of govern- 
ment is not to protect property, but 
to satisfy human or social needs. 
The greater part of the taxes of a 
State or county a hundred years ago 
was used to protect life and proper- 
ty. Today the greater part goes for 
education, health, improving stand- 
ards of living, and human welfare in 
general—that is, human needs. But 
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quoting Spinoza’s philosophy agaim 

unless we shall find a way to select 
the most fit to direct special func- 
lions, we shall not only be governed 
by mediocrity, but we sha'l not be 
able to satisfv human needs even 
with our great outlay of public 
funds. It is not industry that over- 
turns governments, but dissatisfied 
people. 

Notice how the conception of 
government is changing again. We 
are se'ting up educational qualifica- 
lions for voling as against the old 
theory of free and equal manhood 
suffrage and the tendency seems 
now to be to select the most fit, nol 
by popular vote, but. by a new selec- 
live process through specially ap- 
pointed boards. The greater part of 
public funds is controlled more and 
more by citizens specially selected. 
For example—superintendent of ed- 
ucation, health and welfare business 
managers, auditors, and accountan s., 
ete. This is an evidence of a new 
force al work, Bul a new philosophy 
of government does not confine ils 
influences to civic organizations 
alone. When it makes its way 
through one, it tends to affect every 
social or industrial organization in 
which the public has any owernship, 
or any large interest. The tendency 
to select the most fit seems to have 
checked the radicalism of democra- 
cy im civic as well as in industrial 
organizations and today we are mov- 
ing foward a cooperation tha! argues 
well for the future. 

A few decades ago government 
was primarily in the interest of the 
governing classes. Then it was not 
considered unethical for a United 
States Senator to take a substantial 
fee to represent his client in Cong- 
ress. Nor was it considered poor 
business for a railroad to give free 
transportation to members of the 
general assembly, and a spoil sys- 
lem accepted so enthusiastically in- 
dicated that government there was 
in the interest of the governing 
classess. But such practices today 
are considered unethical and poor 
business methods, illustrating how 
the conception of government is 
changing. But just as nepotism er 
government in the interest of the 
governing class in civie bodies is un- 
popular, so are the same practices 
becoming unpopular in large corpo- 
rations or cooperative industrial or- 
ganizations. Just as directing 
government of civic bodies wholly in 
the interest of one’s friends is dan- 
gerous, so is directing the govern- 
ment c# our large industrial organi- 
zations chiefly in the interest of the 
few equally dangerous. Such a 
tendency gives us government by 
bloes and may array one civie body 
against another, or even one part of 
an industry against the other part 
and produce a social unrest that 
must be reckoned with. 

This is an age of inquiry. Research 
is the seientific method of discover- 
ing new truths. It was applied to 
mechanics and we have inventions 
multiplied, to life, and we have new 
health programs, to social wants, 
and we have new laws, to business 
management, and we have a better 
fiscal control in industrial and civic 
bodies, to cost accounting, and we 
are better able to measure profits; 
but just as this scientific method is 
employed to promote industrial pro- 
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gress, so will this same be applied 
{to standards of living of people, in 
order to promote social progress. 
This is the spirit of the age. 

Great physical laboratories de- 
velop in our large industries, in or- 
der to improve machines, to discover 
new manufacturing processes, and to 
reduce costs and increase profits, 
and this is essential, but this scien- 
tific method cannot stop there. So 
delicate is the relationship belween 
industry and social unity that soon- 
er or later physical laboratories are 
followed by social laboratories to 
study the effect of a changing indus- 
try on life. One of the immediate 
questions that arises after a great 
invention or discovery is what will 
he he effect on life—all life? 

The scientific research, therefore, 
conducted by industry today is only 
partly completed, if it fails to carry 
the research into the welfare of the 
human elements of the institution. 
Social unity and cooperation are 
more essential to industry today 
than ever before in the history of 
the world, and as I said formerly, 
we are moving: toward social co- 
operation faster than we are learn- 
ing how to cooperate and there is 
discord. This is probably due to 
the fact that industrial progress 
tends to develop faster than human 
progress. Therefore, the research 
that would quicken the progress of 
one should be broadened so as to 
promote the progress of the other. 
Shall outside agencies stimulate 
social progress while inside experts 
promotet industrial progress? If so, 
discord will increase, for such is the 
history of the world. People are 
going to learn the truth about peo- 
ple. Our mails are choked with let- 
ters and questionnaires seeking this 
knowledge. Nothing is so private as 
to escape. The curious minded are 
endeavoring even to extract the se- 
crets from the human emotions 
which the individual is hardly able 
to define. Everywhere this inquiry 
is going on. It may be another evi- 
dence, however, of that radicalism 
that overleaps needed social reform. 

The textile industry is a great con- 
necting link between the cotton field 
and the finished fabric of the home. 
But it is divorced from the produc- 
tion of the raw products, which is a 
handicap that no other great indus- 
try has to such a degree. Moreover, 
no other industry in its attempts to 
salisfy social needs is affected.by so 
many apparently unrelated agencies, 
none is subject to so many social and 
economic influences, and none is de- 
pendent upon the application of so 
many different arts and sciences. 
This modern spirit of industry, this 
needed scientific research must be- 
gin with the farm, the soils, plants, 
and the use of fertilizers, in order 
that the proper fiber may be pro- 
duced in guaranteed quantities, and 
this makes it imperative that there 
Shall be a new cooperation between 
farm and factory. 


This research investigates the 
Structure of the cotton fiber, its 
grade and proper uses, in order to 
reduce waste, It searches for new 
and better mechanical processes to 
improve the progress of the fiber 
through the mills. It determines the 
use and improvement of dyes and 
colors and designs, in order to meet 
new demands. It investigates chang- 
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ing styles, world demands, and new 
uses of the cotton fiber. But this 
research will be incomplete unless 
it continues through the entire mill 
unit, taking under its study every 
human element, in order. that we 
shall have available the data neces- 
sary for promoting social unity and 
social progress. 

It is not enough that our textile 
students shall be taught the me- 
chanical processes of the textile in- 
dustry. It is just as important that 
they shall know the causes of social 
irritation and of industrial friction 
and their remedies. It is impossible 
to assemble by cooperation of manu- 
facturers enough data, not now 
available, to set up a standard by 
which to measure human welfare in 
a progressive industrial community, 
that the inquiring world may know 
and understand the standards of 
health, education, of living condi- 
tions, of opportunities for individual 
advancement, and industrial co- 
operation. This data should be made 
available for use in our textile 
sschools that those taught textile 
business may have a sane attitude 
toward this great question. More- 
over, this data should be derived 
from the best practices and from ap- 
proved scientific tests. But at the 
present time the scientific method of 
approach has not been agreed upon 
and the questionnaires and sporadic 
surveys will continue until these 
scientific standards are erectted and 
and then social unity in industry and 
social cooperation in government 
may become a reality. 


Address of Spencer Turner 
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to the interest of every man who 
sells something to see to it that the 
buyer gets what he pays for and 
that the transaction is one in the 
interest of the seller as well as the 
buyer. 

Long before the cruel and uneco- 
nomic Roman formula in regard to 
the buyer, Solomon, in one of the 
Proverbs, sounded a basically true 
and somewhat amusing note. You 
remember it. “It is naught, it is 
naught,” saith the buyer. But when 
he hath gone on his way, then he 
rejoiceth. Our business will be on 
a truly sound basis when the time 
comes agam that both buyer and 
seller are rejoicing. 

In referring to organization which 
is mindful of just such changes as 
these I am reminded of an incident 
recently related to me. A friend 
told me he was driving through the 
Yosemite not long ago. He was on 
the driver’s seat of a stage coach 
and the driver was a crack shot 
with the whip. Pretty soon a horse 
fly came along and lighted on the 
ear of the off lead horse, and while 
there were two horses in between, 
the driver hit that fly with won- 
derful precision and didn’t hurt the 
horse at all. Pretty soon a bee 
buzzed along and paused on the 
right ear of the near leader, but the 
driver wasn't phased by that. He 
hit that bee smartly. Presently they 
rumbled along the road and passed 
a tree from which a hornet’s nest 
hung as an excellent target for any 
one wishing mischief. As _ they 
passed my friend turned to the 
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Carding is one of the first important operations in a 
spinning mill, and if the card is not properly ground, it 
cannot produce good work and does not give the stock a 
fair start through the mill. 


As specialists for nearly sixty years in the manufacture 
of card grinding machinery, we are prepared to give you 
service based on this long experience. 

To produce good work, good tools are necessary. Let us 


have the width and make of your cards. We are certain 


we can tell you something of interest. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the tex- 
tile trade. 
Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. 
Every shipment the same. 
Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
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e manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
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PENICK & Forp, LTD., INC. 


Manufacturers 
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G. Lt. Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 
burg, &. C. Boston and Worcester, 
c. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 


Cc. 
= Almand, Atlanta, Ga. 
G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


Mass. 
Providence, R. 


driver and asked why he had not 
tried his whip on the hornet’s nest. 
“Not on your life, friend,” he shot 
back. “That is an organization.” 


We in the cotton textile industry 
have begun to “rationalize our busi- 
ness and to adapt our individual 
po-icies to those facts which should 
guide all intelligent business opera- 
tions. In the long run such a policy 
aims toward lower production costs, 
stimulates consumption, enlarges 
the usefulness of our products and 
increases our Own prosperity. 

A recent commentator on the 
course of American business and its 
improved methods recently pointed 
out in connection with the necessity 
for a sound production and sales 
policy that “total cost minus profit 
or practice shots plus guessing 
leads directly to the door of the 
auctioneer.” Industry, in order to 
be of Maximum service must in the 
long run realize a price for its goods 
which will pay the cost of produc- 
ing them plus a legitimate profit. 
That policy fully established and 
conscientiously tollowed out will 
ultimately lead to a cheapening of 
the product, lessening the cost of 
production and lower prices to the 
consumer. The opposite policy will 
certainly lead ultimately to a higher 
pride for the product if it does not 
lead so quickly to the auctioneer. 

My feeling is that in the past year 
{his industry has taken on a new at- 
titude—a philosophy of optismism— 
and a will and determination to 
make profits. Our whole outlook 
has been changed and the resuit 
cannot but be helpful to every one 
of us. 

Your sales representatives have 
been and are working toge‘her for 
the common good—your mills are 
unit ne for the same end through 
the Cotton-Textile Institute — the 
wholesalers are united in the belief 
that their success depends on co- 
operation with each other and with 
us—the converters know and avow 
the same principles. 

Gentlemen—with the background 
we now have—with the well-nigh 
general comprehension on the part 
of all branches of the mdustry of 
the mutuality of our interest—if we 
can't make returns on our business 
commensurate with our investment 
of over two billion dollars and our 
working capital of perhaps another 
billion, it would be our own persona! 
fault. But every one of us here is 
convinced and determined that we 
ourse.ves shall be the means of 
turning over to our. industry its 
birthright of success. 


Address of M. J. Warner 
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good will, minimizes the waste ac- 
companying misunderstanding, fa- 
cilitates trading and results in the 
economic betterment of the indus- 
try at large, and 

Whereas, the rapidly growing 
field of commercial! arbitration offers 
an outstanding opportunity for the 
fostering of such harmonious rela- 
tions. 


Now be it resolved that the chair- 
man of this meeting be authorized 
to appoint a committee charged with 
the duty of conferring with a simi- 
lar committee from the converters’ 
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association, with the view of con- 
sidering how best such commercial 
arbitration may be promoted and 
encouraged between mill man and 
converter, and be it 

Further resolved that said com- 
mittee be requested to communicate 
its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the respective associations 
participating in this meeting, for 
such further action by said associa- 
titons as may he deemed advisable. 

I offer this resolution to your 
chairman with the sincerest hope of 
the converter that it may please 
this convention to take up the sub- 
ject in the regular order of your 
business. I thank you. 


Address of H. G. F. Lauten 


‘Continued from Page 26) 


Committee of Publicity educate and 
keep informed the general public 
and particularly the housewife? 

In concluding, gentlemen, it might 
interest you to know that, after 
multitudinous attempts, we finally 
succeeded in holding a committee 
meeting composed of the following 
members of fhe National Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, Wil- 
ham E. Winchester, in the chair, 
Eben E. Whitman, and C. Whitney 
Dall, and a committee of the Con- 
verters’ Association. The purpose 
of this meeting was to bring about 
a bet‘er understanding of trade re- 
lations; to explain and define certain 
clauses in contrasts which we all 
use but nobody knows yet what they 
mean; for example, “double cuts as 
far as practicable;” definition of va- 
riation allowed in weight, use of oi: 
remover, etc. 

I believe in co-operation. 

The time of seclusion is past. 


Your problems and the problems 
of your competitors are much the 
same. Your associations have done 


a great deal of good and will do 
more if you all realize the value of 
joint action, correct information, 
and above all, sincere and honest 
co-operation. 


PIE DMONT MILLS BU SY 


Greenville, § S. C —The textile oul- 
look in the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina continues to be good, 
all mills and the majority of them 
running both night and day. 

Most of the mills are said to have 
sold their output through the great- 
er part of the summer, and present 
indications are that no curtailment 
will be necessary this year for the 
lirst time since 1923. In the last 
three years it has been necessary 
fo curtail during the summer 
months because of the dullness in 
the market. The shortage of power 
has also kept down the production 
in this section, in the past years, if 
having been necessary at times to 
operate mills only a part of each 
week, 

Mill men are for the most part 
optimistic, There is no shortage of 
labor, although the wage price is 
holding up well and both employee 
and employer appear to be satisfied 
as an average. Talk of new plants 
coming South are to be heard, but 
for the most part these are uncon- 
firmed, except the rare instances in 
which definite announcements are 
made, 
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Trade-marks, Copyrights 
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Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
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They are lighter and stronger, 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
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Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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burglarproof, waterproof and clean. | 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charintte, N. C. 
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mill to be in a position to protect 
itself against a mistake of this char- 
acter. 


It may also be true that a mill 
has made and will continue to make 
a given type or construction of 
goods resting on the idea that exist- 
ing prices give a profit, and yet ac- 
curate cost accounting would show 
that as to that particular sort of 
goods there is a loss instead of a 
profit.. Surely if the mill were more 
accurately advised as to facts it 
would either be more insistent upon 
getting an adequate price or it 
would be alert to discontinue that 
particular item of manufacture. I 
have found a widespread interest on 
the part of the mills in this matter 
of the more accurate ascertainment 
of the cost of making particular 
sorts and constructions of goods. 

The Institute was organized in 
large part to give the industry the 
benefit of more complete knowledge 
on the matters I have referred to, 
that is, as to supply and demand and 
as to cost. We wish to do every- 
thing we can to help in these direc- 
tions and we have shaped our or- 
ganization to accomplish that result. 
The more we can succeed in these 
directions the better will the indi- 
vidual mills be prepared to deter- 
mine what is in their respective in- 
terests. 

I should be surprised if the devel- 
opment of more comp-ete informa- 
tion on these matters did not lead 
lo greater caution on the part of the 
mills in their operations and in the 
quotation of prices and naturally 
this would in turn lead to a greater 
degree of stabilization in prices, 
which I believe would be a good 
thing from every standpoint of pub- 
lic interest, 

Benefits of Stabalization. 

The more production can be con- 
ducted along orderly lines, and the 
more enforced and drastic curtail- 
ments which must inevitably follow 
serious overproduction can be 
avoided, the more economical. pro- 
duction ought to be and the more 
satisfactory conditions ought to be 
from the sandpoint of the labor in 
the mills. While I do not profess 
to have any expert knowledge as to 
the conditions of textile labor, I am 
not aware of any reason why in this 
respect there would be an exception 
to labor conditions generally. I be- 
lieve it is a generally accepted view 
that it is far better for labor to work 
with reasonable steadiness through- 
out the year rather than to work on 
a basis seriously in excess of the 
average rate of demand for part of 
the year and on that account be cut 
down drastically to a much lower 
rate of production for a subsequent 
period. I know that in the railroad 
fie'd much attention has been paid 
to the problem of avoiding unneces- 
sary up and downs in employment 
and I am disposed to assume that 
corresponding considerations would 
be applicable in the field of cotton 
textiles. 

It also seems reasonable to con- 
clude that stability in prices has a 
great deal more value to the busi- 
ness world than a _ condition of 
fluctuation and uncertainty. I take 
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Two-thirds of the accidents occurring in textile 
mills are caused by slipping and from falling against 
objects and machinery through slippery floors. 


These figures (given by a reliable accident insur- 
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thousands of dollars in time and money saved if 
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where 


andolle 


Dbrasive 


is used for cleaning the floors and making them safe. 


Following the use of Wyandotte Detergent many 
mills have removed their danger signs, for the floors 
are so clean and safe that the busiest 
workers are completely protected from 
slipping accidents. 


Ask your supply man for 
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Steel Belt Lacing and 
joined with Alligator 
Sectional Steel Rocker 
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it that it is generally true that busi- 
ness men feel that whatever bene- 
fils they get from changes and un- 
certainty in prices are more than 
overbalanced by the injuries resull- 
ing therefrom, for they would pre- 
fer a condition of reasonable stabili- 
ty so they could make their con- 
tracts in orderly fashion in the 
justified belief that in all probabili- 
ty they would be able to compete 
in even terms rather than be faced 
with loss through a competitor get- 
ting substantially better prices 
through uncertain price conditions. 
In this connection I am struck with 
the analogy afforded in the railroad 
world. Formerly there was the 
greatest uncertainty as to railroad 
rates. Every large shipper was in 
a position where he felt he had to 
bargain aggressively and continu- 
ously to get a lower rate than, or at 
least as low a rate as, his vigilant 
competitor. Nobody felt that in the 
long run this situation was an ad- 
tage to the business man. Inasmuch 
as the railroad was a public busi- 
ness which was capable of regula- 
tion in this respect, there rose a 
widespread demand for an absolute 
stabilization of railroad rates and 
this was brought about and I do not 
suppose there is a business man in 
the country who would willingly 
return to the chaotic condition 
which formerly existed, when he 
never knew whether, no matter 
what rate he got, he might not find 
that some competitor had thereafter 
obtained a substantially lower rate. 
Of course, such condition of abso- 
lute stabilization could never be ob- 
tainable in our industry, but the fact 
that in an industry capable of 
government regulation there is such 
an earnest insistence upon absolute 
stabilization, suggests that a rea- 
sonable degree of it in our industry 
would also be in the public interest. 


I should think it was also fair to 
say that whatever benefits may be 
derived from rapid and uncertain 
changes of price for cotton textiles 
are not likely to inure to the bene- 
fit of the ultimate consumer. The 
individual that buys at retail is not 
apt to find he is the beneficiary of 
any fluctuations. in prices which 
may have occurred along the line of 
the dealings in the goods which are 
finally sold to him. 


I take it that the interest in stabi- 
lization extends to the farmer as to 
the price he receives for cotton and 
to the stockholders of the mills as 
to the price it pays for cotton. I 
should think both would be better 
off if cotton prices could be more 
stable through getting rid of ad- 
verse influences which it is practica- 
hle to eliminate. 


It is my earnest hope that the In- 
stitute through its work on behalf 
of its own members and through co- 
operation with all others engaged in 
the processes by which cotton is 
grown and converted into goods and 
placed in the hands of individual 
consumers may make useful contri- 
butions to the fund of information 
the intelligent consideration of 
which will tend to stabilization of 
production and prices and I believe 
that this will be in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and of the 
general well being of all branches of 
the public. 
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Another matter in which the In- 
stitute can be helpful and which I 
believe also would be a contribution 
to the public interests in the mat- 
ter of economy and stability is in 
the direction of simplification and 
standardization, which are matters 
in which the Department of Com- 
merce is greatly interested. It has 
been already suggested that at times 
a great many more different con- 
structions of cloth are currently 
made than are needed to meet the 
real demands of the public; that as 
to some of the constructions the de- 
mand is so slight that they ought to 
be made only when specially order- 
ed and that as to others the demand 
is so very slight that it would be in 
the public interest not to make them 
at all; and that in-large part this 
multiplicity of constructions is not 
due to the real needs of the consum- 
er but rather to efforts on the part 
of some distributor to effect some 
small variation in price. The In- 
stitute stands prepared to render its 
assistance in making studies along 
these lines and in cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce to 
whatever extent any branch of the 
industry may suggest. 


Extend Cotton Uses. 


I now wish to turn fo another 
phase of the Institute’s activities 
and that is the phase of rendering 
all possible assistance in increasing 
the demand for cotton goods by as- 
certaining new uses and encourag- 
ing the extension of existing uses. 
In order to handle this matter. a 
Section of New Uses has been ere- 
ated in the Institute. The name is 
convenient because it seems to have 
been accepted by the press as an 
appropriate description of the scope 
of the work, but at the same time it 
must be recognized that it is a mis- 
nomer because the work will con- 
sist very largely in the extension of 
existing uses rather than in the dis- 
covery of absolutely new uses. This 
work will embrace the efforts to ex- 
tend our exports and also efforts to 
encourage the use of domestic prod- 
ucts in the place of our present im- 
ports of cotton goods, and further 
than that to promote a greater use 
of cotton goods wherever cotton can 
economically fill the requirements 
of the consumer. This work will in- 
volve a study of markets, and analy- 
sis of the various cotton fabrics, and 
competing materials as to relative 
merits, involving suitability, dura- 
bility, quality and price. 

In the work of extending the use 
of cotton goods both at home and 
abroad, the Institute is fortunate 
enough to have the cordial support 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce, 
to both of which Congress has made 
appropriations to promote the use 
of cotton. For the first time in the 
history of the industry in this coun- 
iry, a committee has been formed 
consisting of representatives of the 
cotton mills acting through the In- 
stitute for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing work of this character. This 
committee meets frequently and will 
seek to reduce to a minimum any 
duplication of effort and to secure 
the maximum results possible in the 
study of new uses for cotton prod- 
ucts. 


We hope also to enlist the cooper- 
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ation of all other departments of 
federal government and of State 
colleges interested in cotton and 
cotton fabrics, and of other univer- 
sities, colleges or schools doing re- 
search work, and the aid of the 
business press of the country, vari- 
ous trade associations, and various 
research laboratories. 

From time to time we expect to 
submit the analyses and studies on 
these matters to the members of the 
Institute with the hope of stimulat- 
ing suggestions from them and get- 
ting their active support in promo!t- 
ing this part of the work. Questions 
of advertising in particular branches 
of the industry and  espécially 
through the group organizations to 
which I am going to refer, will prob- 
ably arise. 

A‘ready the Institute has under- 
taken extensive studies of the exist- 
ing and potential markets for col- 
ton bags and has started studies as 
to wall covering material, wearing 
epparel and cotton towels. As an 
illustration of action which the In- 
stitufe has been able to take, vari- 
ous State highway commissions have 
at the request of the Institute speci- 
fied that cement for public cons‘ ruc- 
tion work must be furnished in cot- 
ton bags. In the extension of uses 
for cotton goods, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York is cooperating heartily and we 
are in close contact with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in our studies of 
the export fields. That Department 
has an appropriation available July 
{, 1927, which will enable it to place 
a number of trained men in various 
important foreign cotton consuming 
markets for the purpose of analyz- 
ing those markets and we hope to 
henefit by the studies thus made. 

Changes in Women’s Apparel. 

There is another important exten- 
sion of the use of cotton goods con- 
cerning which the name of our New 
Uses Section might be regarded as a 
misnomer in a particular sense, and 
that is the extension of the use of 
cotton goods for women’s clothing. 
It would seem logical to have a Sec- 
tion of O'd Uses to deal with this 
matter for what would give the 
greatest extension in this direction 
would be a return to the good old 
uses when women wore petticoats 
and longer skirts. It remains to be 
seen whether in this feminine em- 
pire such a thing as organized effort 
can have any sway whatever. 

It is an important fact, however, 
that in various branches of cotton 
lextiles a complete revolution. has 
been wrought by the radical change 
in women’s apparel. No mere man 
would venture to make a prediction 
as to what, if. anything, can be ac- 
complished in this direction. But if 
ind when the pendulum does swing 
in the other direction there will be 
a highly important improvement in 
the consumption of cotton goods. To 
Whatever extent, if at all, the Insti- 
tute can be helpful in encouraging 
the pendulum to swing the other 
way and in encouraging feminine 
hands to lend assistance in that 
direction, the very best will be done 
that is in our power. 

Several limes I have referred to 
special instances in which our work 
proceeds in co-operation with the 
Government. I would like to add 
that I believe all our purposes are 
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in accord with Government policies 
and it is my hope that at every stage 
we may maintain close contact with 
appropriate Government depart- 
ments and shape our efforts so as to 
have their support and so as to gel 
the benefit of their advice and sug- 
gestions. I feel that all our objec- 
lives are so clearly in the public 
interest that it will be to our advan- 
tage to invoke at every stage Gov- 
ernment understanding of our pur- 
poses and methods. 

While most of you are doubtless 
well acquainted with the scheme of 
the organization of the Institute, if 
would be useful to summarize that 
organization in this connection. 

What Institute Represents. 

The Institute is supported by cot- 
ton textile mills having upwards of 
21,000,000 spindles, this representing 
close to two-thirds of the active 
spindles in the country. These mills 
have subscribed to the Institute for 
the period of three years and have 
agreed to pay not more than 2 cents 
per spind!e per year to put the In- 
stitute in funds to carry on its work. 
The Institute has a board of sev- 
enty-five directors, made up of 
prominent mill executives, North 
and South. It is the striking char- 
acteristic of the Institute that it 
constitutes the first effort in the 
country to establish and carry for- 
ward a single organization repre- 
senting the cotton textile industry 
for both the North and the South. 

In addition to the president, there 
are a Northern vice-president and a 
Southern vice-president, the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents with six- 
teen members of the board of direc- 
tors, constitute the executive com- 
mittee which currently supervises 
the work of the Institute. The staff 
of the Institute as now organized 
or in immediate contemplation con- 
sists of the secretary, the head of 
the Section of New Uses, the cost 
accountant, the _ statistician, and 
other expert members of the staff 
well versed in textile problems. 

To an increasing extent thé work 
of the Institute will be carried on 
through group organizations. These 
are necessary because of the very 
wide variations in conditions affect- 
ing the different branches of the 
industry. While we speak of the 
cotton textile industry as a unit, i! 
in fact consists of a great many 
different branches and each has its 
distinctive problems. It would be 
impossible to bring into a single 
meeting any very extensive repre- 
sentation of the entire industry. On 
the other hand, by organizing a 
group confined to one branch of the 
industry, we can bring into a group 
meeting a very complete represen- 
lation of that branch and the grou» 
will be in position to consider sta- 
tistical problems, problems of cos’ 
accounting, problems of new uses. 
problems of simplification and 
standardization and any others that 
may arise. 

Already we have formed a Wide 
Sheetings Group, a Narrow Sheet- 
ings Group, and have taken the ini- 
lial steps toward the formation of 
a Carded Yarn Group and a Print 
Cloth Group. Other branches of the 
industry willbe taken up in turn 
with the purpose of giving them the 
benefits of these group organiza- 
tions. These organizations will not 
only be able to discuss the specific 
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Acids and Heavy Chemicals 


cAcids: Sul phuric— Chamber, 
Oil of Vitriol 66°—Oleum, 
M uriatic—Acetic— Nitric — 
Mixed—Lactic. 


Sulphate of Alumina: Com- 
mercial and Iron Iree. 


Ammoniaand Potash Alums, 


U.S. P. 


Barium Chloride 
Calcined Glaubers Salt 


E. I. du Pontde Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mrs. Co. SACO, ME. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling | 
lL. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. L. 


SALT CRYSTALS 
It pays to be discrimi- 
nating in your pur- 
chases of salt. 

Place your reliance 
upon International 


Salt, refined expressly 
for industrial use. 


“International ser- 
vice” is equally de- 
pendable. It recog- 
nizes the fact that 
pure salt, promptly 
delivered, contributes 
to better production. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


questions that may be referred to 
them by the Institute but will be 
able to initiate other matters in re- 
spect to which the Institute can be 
helpful. The very fact of these 
group meetings taking place from 
time to time will promote discus- 
sions and mutual understanding and 
will be of immense help in develop- 
ing the general picture of the in- 
dustry and of each branch of it 
which is indispensable to the most 
intelligent adoption of policies by 
the respective mills. 

In conclusion I wish to say that 
while the Institute already has the 
financial support of the mills which 
have become members, I wish par- 
ticularly now to appeal to your full 
moral support in all that the Insti- 
tute undertakes. It is important to 
bear in mind that the various steps 
which the Institute takes should 
never be appraised exclusively on 
the basis of the apparent merit of 
each step separately viewed. These 
various steps will fit into the general 
plan and they must all be taken to- 
gether to enable us to arrive at our 
goal of giving the completest infor- 
mation to the industry and aiding it 
in the respects which I have out- 
lined. 

Therefore, even though a partic- 
ular mill may see no obvious neces- 
sity for a particular step, or may 
have misgiving that that particular 
step may involve the possibility of 
inconvenience to it, I emphasize the 
importance of full support notwith- 
standing, so that we may continue 
to make progress without interrup- 
tion toward the general picture 
which we wish to provide for the 
full information of the industry. 

I wish also to appeal to all of you 
to offer without hesitation sugges- 
tions and advice. The Institute can 

SIV—HINES 
best achieve its objects by full un- 
derstanding of the intricate prob- 
lems involved and it cannot have 
this understanding unless the mem- 
bers are willing to come forward 
and express themselves upon any- 
thing which interests them. We 
look therefore to the mill executives 
both for information and initiative. 
We will furnish all the initiative we 
can; we will obtain all the informa- 
tion we can; but even so we will be 
disappointed if we do not get fully 
and freely the advice and sugges- 
tions of the members. 

It is a fact of profound signifi- 
cance in the industrial and commer- 
cial life of this country that hun- 
dreds of cotton mills, North and 
South, representing more than two- 
thirds of the cotton textile industry, 
one of the leading industries of the 
country, have taken the step of 
forming the Institute and have en- 
abled it to begin building an organi- 
zation of the character I have de- 
scribed. The fact that this step 
has been taken bespeaks a new at- 
titude on the part of the industry 
and from many quarters I get the 
testimony that the organization of 
the Institute has already had a grat- 
ifying psychological effect. I can 
say to you with great confidence 
that I believe the hopes thus raised 
are going to be realized and that 
very great benefits are going to ac- 
crue from the work which the In- 
stitute can and will do in accord- 
ance with the purposes of its foun- 
ders. 
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Factors of Our Prosperity 


New York.—<According to E. M. 
Miller, statistician of the National 
Bank of Commerce, the prosperity of 
the United has its foundations in our 
national resources, the efficiency 
and enterprise of the rank and file, 
the genius of our industrial, com- 
mercial and financial leaders, and 
availability of large amounts of 
capital. 

“Measured by the true standards 
of economic welfare,” Mr. Miller 
writes in the May issue of Commerce 
Monthly, “employment ,wages, pro- 
duction, consumption and acecumula- 
tion of capital, we in the United 
States are living in a golden age. 

“So good have been conditions in 
the last few years that business men 
have hardly dared to believe them 
real. They have had a nervous fear 
that such remarkable prosperity 
could not endure; and have watched 
anxiously least catastrophe lurking 
around a corner should swoop down 
on them unawares. 

“It is a safe assumption that there 
will be a fluctuation from time to 
time in the volume of business and 
in profits as a result of temporary. 
more or less, superficial factors and 
of conditions beyond our borders. 
There are some reasons for bhe- 
lieving that these variations may be 
less pronounced in the future than 
they were before the World War, al- 
though the accuracy of this conclu- 
sion is yet to be put to the test of 
long experience. Of more import- 
ance than the short-time trend of 
business, however, is the question as 
lo whether the foundations of our 
prosperity are sound, for if they are 
the effects of temporary adverse in- 
fluences will be minimized accord- 
ingly. 

“The origin of our good times is 
four-fold. First, our natural re- 
sources; second, the efficiency and 
enterprise of the rank and file: third, 
the genius of our industrial, com- 
mercial and financial leaders: and 
fourth, the availability of large 
amounts of capital which make the 
other conditions effective. In the 
absence of any one of these factors 
our present level of prosperity could 
not have been attained. If there is 
reason to expect that all will remain 
operative, we have a right to have 
confidence in the outlook. 

“Never before has a single nation 
heen possessed of such extensive and 
well-balanced natural resources as 
fhose of the United States today. We 
are fortunate not only in the posses- 
sion of this physical wealth, but in 
ifs availability by means of modern 
transportation through a wide range 
of climate and of natural conditions. 

“There is ever before the eyes of 
American workmen not merely the 
immediate wage reward but always 
the possibility of working up into 
places of responsibility and of power. 
The process of drafting from below 
is ceaseless. In econsequence the 
working people of the United States 
are ambitious and efficient and all 
over the country are men of ability, 
vision and experience in training for 
great tasks. We shall not lack for 
effective labor or for leadership. 

“Given resources. able. energetic 
workmen and brilliant leadership, 
there is yet another requisite—tools 
—and American invention has sup- 
plied them. 
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We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Kenilworth Inn 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Special Weekly Rates 


Spend your spring vaca- 

tion with the wild flow- 

ers of the Smoky Moun- 

tains. 

The famous Kenilworth Inn 
offers you a special weekly 
rafe for your family—which 
includes a marvelous program 
of entertainment. 


Listen in on WWNC any 
evening 


AMERICAN PLAN with meals 
Single Room—hot & cold water 

$42.00 Up 


80 
Single " —Private Bath 
60 


Double ”" 
Double & Single ” 


Delightful, dignified surroundings 


Further information upon request. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
MANAGER 
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of their cotton acreage to demon- 
strate to themselves and their 
neighbors the economic and profit- 
able advantages of increasing the 
acre yield at lower cost of produc- 
tion. The average yield of 498 
nounds lint per acre was grown al 
an approximate cost of 8% cents per 
pound, while the average lint yield 
per acre for the beit was only 187 
pounds and’ the cost of production 
based upon the above estimates was 
about 20 cents per pound and sold 
at an average of 11 cents per pound. 

The demonstrations of intensive 
culture show the difference between 
profit and loss. It is quite clear that 
the future cotton growing industry, 
especially in the old cotton States 
east of the Mississippi river, de- 
pends upon increasing the lint yield 
per acre and lowering the presen! 
high cost of production. The prac- 
tical solution of this problem de- 
pends upon the growers restricting 
their cotton acreage in the old cot- 
ton States to not exceeding one- 
third of the cultivated area per 
plow and adopting the intensive 
system of culture. The other two- 
thirds of the cultivated area per 
plow must be planted in food, feed 
and leguminous crops for nraintain- 
ing the farm, rebuilding the soil 
fertility and selling whatever sur- 
plus may be produced, 

Those farmers who are not will- 
ing to meet these changed conditions 
which confront them and adhere to 
old uneconomic methods will rapidly 
disappear from the cotton growing 
industry. It will require some time 
and much hard work to educate and 
train the great masses of the grow- 
ers in these reforms, but there wi.! 
be no general prosperity or enlarged 
purchasing power among the rank 
and file of the cotton growers until 
these necessary changes have been 
adopted. 

Europe Continues Economic 
Revival 

Washington, D. C.—The revival of 
trade in Germany and Central Eu- 
rope which set in last fall is still 
being maintained, industrial © and 
irade conditions in Great Britain 
show a distinct improvement, and, 
so, according to the views expressed 
hy American representatives abroad, 
the outlook for further improve- 
ment of the buying power of Europe 
is very favorable. 

Keconomic conditions in most Eu- 
ropean markets showed considera- 
ble improvement in March over the 
first two months of the year, ac- 
cording to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and from Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Haas at Ber- 
lin, received by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies of the latter de- 
partment has just completed a sur- 
vey of European market conditions 
that is quite optimistic. 

The principal exceptions to the 
general improvement in Europe are 
in the countries experiencing cur- 
rency difficulties from the depart- 
ment of recent months is apparent 
and Italy, where a general depres- 
sion continues, 


There must 
be a 


Reason! 


Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to spinning 
frame card. 
There must be a reason why the majority of cotton mills in this country are using 
Morse Silent Chain Drives. That reason is called “Greater Margin of Profit.” It js 
derived through the use of Morse Silent Chain’ Drives, by: 
Greater Production—Lower Power Costs 
Better Yarns—Better Prices 
Cleaner Mills—Improved Lighting Conditions 
Consult the nearest Morse Transmission Engineer. 


MORSE CHAIN OU., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Venver. Col. Philadeipnia Pa 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. Pittshurg, Pa. 
BPuaffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San lt ranciseo, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn Louis. Mo. 
(‘hicago. [i. New Orleans, La Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, Ma... 


DRIVES 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 


Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Loom Reinforcement 
Woolen Vuleanized Fibre 
Rolls of every 
Jute Description 
Rayon 
Card Skewers. 

Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER C0. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 
plain and colors promptly 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Millis, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Millis, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago a (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clinton Cotton Millis, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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| Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets continued generally active dur- 
ing the week. Prices held generally 
steady, with some lines showing an 
upward tendency. Production con- 
tinued large, but unfilled orders are 
twice as great as those of a year ago 
and stocks are one-third smaller. 
The flood in the Mississippi Valley 
continued to affect cotton prices, 
especially the staple cotton needed 
for making fine combed yarn goods. 

The actual volume of business is 
not as large as the unusually big 
business noted in the previous 
weeks. However, further business 
was done in print cloths and sheet- 
ings for long future delivery. In- 
creased business was noted on 
printed goods for fall. Ginghams 
sold well for early shipment, buf 
were slow for future delivery. The 
recent large business in ginghams 
has placed these goods in a well 
sold position through July and Au- 
gust and the largest milis have 
withdrawn their offerings. Good 
business was reported in tickings, 
with Southern mills advancing 
prices half a cent a yard. 

Wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases were not active last week, bul 
are well under order. Duck was 
quiet. Flannels continued to sell 
well. 

The situation in finished goods re- 
mained practically unchanged dur- 
ing the past week. Encouraging in 
several important respects, the 
amount of new commitments was 
less so in others. Buying of colored 
yarn goods of the lower price type 
continues probably the most favor- 
able of all. There were a few days 
during the week when this division 
was also quiet, but the total yard- 
age of chambrays, low-end ging- 
hams, outings and kindred fabrics 
again average a fair sized total, 
which included contracts into the 
fall. 


Business in print cloths and sheet- 
ing was limited, while quotations 
were firmly maintained throughout. 
Scattered sales of a variety of con- 
structions were ‘reported, most of 
them for trifling quantities. The 
general disposition was to delay on 
the part of buyers who failed to 
cover their needs when cloths were 
fractionally lower in value. A few 
styles were emphatically scarce and 
clean ups further effected. 


May 68x72s were sought after and 
all that could be found were taken 
up at 8% cents in various quarters. 
Buyers were looking for 27-inch 
9.50-yard wifhout finding any South. 
Small sales of 64x60s were made at 
7 cents and Eastern double cut 8.20- 
yard were inquired for and held at 
4%. cents with bids of 4% cents 


turned down. A few 80 squares were 
taken at 10 cents and 60x48s at 6% 
cents. Bidding for early deliveries 
of 27-inch 64x64s showed 5% cents, 
the best, and later held for 5 cents. 

A fair quantity of 37-inch 4-yard 
for later delivery sold at 7% cents. 
Sales of 40-inch 3.75-yard were 
made at 8 cents for spots and 40- 
inch 2.85-yard at 10 cents. A little 
was done on 31-inch 5-yard quick 
at 6% cents: 36-inch 3-yard 9% 
cents; 40 squares 6.15-yard 5% cents. 
Various mills are holding their 
available yardage where current 
quotations appear to low based on 
current production costs. In most 
cases the scarcity of a few styles is 
due to their being bought up. 


Buyers found that on 100x60s 
carded broadcloths the best they 
could do was 10% cents on late con- 
tracts and 11 cents for spots. The 
90x60s spots were 10% cents to 10% 
cents and contracts 10 cents. Dur- 
ing the last few days contract 112x 
60s brought 12% cents, which is also 
the price quoted for spots. Combed 
constructions have been selling in 
small lots: With few contract sales 
mentioned in the trade. 


Sales were smaller in the Fall 
River print cloth market, yet the 
volume of trading is estimated at 
slightly better than 100,000 pieces. 
Inquiry was quite scattered, with 
some contracts reported placed run- 
ning into August. Wide plan print 
constructions were reported quiet, 
with 36-inch constructions in fair 
demand. Sateens were active, with 
moderate volume figuring in the 
business of the week. 


The feature has been the scarcity 
of narrow constructions, and this 
condition is likely to contimue, as a 
number of corporations which have 
ceased operations were contributing 
the bulk of the narrow goods to the 
weekly production. The American 
Linen, Pocasset and- Chace Mills 
have many narrow looms which are 
now out of the market. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 54 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 38%4*in., 64x64s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 814 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x 
Brown sheetings, stand. 11 
Tickings, 8-oz. ai9% 
Denims 14% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 
Kid finished cambrics 8tea 9 
Dress ginghams 14%al6™% 
Standard prints 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Mee; 
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| The 


Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Soeme improve- 
ment was reported in the yarn mar- 
kel last week. Inquiry became more 
general and buying showed some in- 
crease after the strong advance in 
varn prices. This advance, coming 
after the increase in cotton prices, 
was general throughout the market. 
Some buyers were more willing to 
place orders for slightly larger 
quantities, but few of them were 
willing to Operate ahead on the 
pesent basis. They are apparently 
convinced that the higher prices are 
only temporary and will be follow- 
ed by a decline. Spinners, on the 
other hand, see nothing to justify 
lower prices and were very firm in 
their price attitude. Efforts to se- 
eure yarns at concessions generally 
failed. While most mills are said 
to have fairly good orders on hand 
more of them are able to supply 
varns for prompt shipment than was 
the case a few weeks ago. Produc- 
fion continues high and many yarn 
factors expect an overproduction ii 
present schedules are maintained in 
the face of slow selling. 

The general situation in carded 
yarns reflects the fact that the limit- 
ed demand shows more interest in 


knitting yarns than in weaving 
varns. Inquiry and sales of knitting 
counts were larger than in ihe 
weaving yarns. 

One of the bright spots in the 
increased business in combed and 
mercerized yarns. Sales were as 


large as for any period this year. 
The demand came from both weavy- 
ers and mercerizers, many of whom 
were willing to take large quantities 
for future delivery. After the ad- 
vance In combed yarns, mercerizers 
moved prices up 4 cents a pound, 
the quotation on 60-2 being 87 cents 
at the week end, with some spinners 
above that figure. The advance in 
combed rates is due primarily to 
the higher prices on staple cotton 
which have been brought about by 
the floods in Mississippi. The effect 
on the advance was more pro- 
nounced last week thal it has pre- 
viously been..It was followed ‘by 
much larger sales of combed yarns, 
the mercerizers buying more than 
in any single week in a long period. 


Combed yarn mills are now well 
under order and in a strong position 
where prices are concerned. Possi- 
bility of even higher prices and a 
marked scarcity of staple cotton 1s 
expected in many quarters to make 
for an evener stronger price situa- 
tion in combed and mercerized 
yarns. 


Quotations mm this market were as 
follows: 


Southern Two-ply Warps. 


10s ..86 

26% 
lés . 28 

24s. 32 

30s . 36 

Southern Two-ply Skeins. 

26% 
166 _.« 28 
31% 
368 .. —_ 
35 
36s 42 
40s . 
50s 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4ply__._._._.20 
White Carpet $8 and 4-ply._._._.24 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 

10s 
12s 26 
l6s 2s 
208 
248 
40s . 46 

Southern Single Skelins. 

26 
10s 26 
12s xi 
14s 
16s ..29% 
20s 
22s 31 
24s wes? 32 
26s 33 

Southern Frame Cones. 

22s 28 
30s 
40s 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

Two-ply. 
208 
36s 50 
40s 53 
50s 59 
60s a 67 
70s 79 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

12s 85 
16s 37 
18s 38 
20s . 39 
22s 40% 
24s 42 
43 
28s . 44 
30s 46 
38s 
40s _54 
50s 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


| WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNIN 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, W. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, [11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


Speed Warpers 


Clean Looms, Good Production, Satished 
W eavers—Means Better Cloth, 
Better Profits. 


You Can Get All of These By Using 


Gum Tragasol 


A PRODUCT OF MERIT 


May we demonstrate for you? 


John P. Marston Company 


lmporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


2 
< 
| ’ 
| A 
Va ge 
y 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
Send for samples to 
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William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant : 
President Vice President & Treas. Vice President 


Want Department 


Kinston Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Sale of Kinston Cotton Mills 


Under order of court the prop- For Sale—One Saco-Lowell Ver- INCORPORATED 
erty of the Kinston Cotton Mills, tical Opener. Operated less than NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L BOSTON, M | 
Kinston, N. C., will be offered for six months. Lavonia Manufac- PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ ASS 
sale at about 12 o'clock M., Mon- turing Co., Lavonia, Ga. .u. 
day, May 30, 1927. 

The property of this mill con- 7 lmporters and Manufacturers of 


sists of real estate in the city of 


Kinston. in which this mill is sit- , . 


houses and a superintendents Bulletin Want Department 


house all in close proximity to 
the mill, as well as other desir- Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


able. undeveloped, vacant prop- Southern Textile Millis ” 
Oil, Soap 


erty in the city of Kinston. Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
This mill is operated by steam 
and has 16,840 spinning spindles, And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Howard & Bullough make, and is 

fully equipped to make from 8s 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


to 30’s high grade hosiery and 
underwear yarns on cones, skeins 

ber ar Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
metnods. 


and tubes, single and two ply, 
production approximately 45,000 
pounds weekly, 60 hours. 

This property will be offered 
for sale subject to outstanding 
mortgage indebtedness of $230,- 
00.00 (payable over a period of 
years) to be assumed by the pur- 
: chaser. Sale will be made sub- 
ject to confirmation by the court. 

Further information will be 
furnished to anyone interested 
upon request of the undersigned. 

L. J. Mewborne, Receiver. 
E. Wallace, Attorney. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Position Wanted pages vital business facts and | 

Capable male stenographer ; lex- end how many — 

tile education. Three years prac- 5,000 tines of business covered. Com- 
xrperience vear P y the rgest Directory Publish- 
eal mill experience. “One year | THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 

. office experience. Thoroughly un- tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 

; derstand cloth manufacture. Ref- rite for your FREE copy. 
| | erences. E. M., care Southern R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. f 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark — 

HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING No. 654 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 

For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 


Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, athing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


277 Ralph Av 
For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends ale “4 N y 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. yn, NN. X. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY Samples and Catalog upon Request 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. ‘ 


WwW A NTED Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? Seyco Products 

To Exchange—? 

— The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problema. 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


1815 | 
WH 
Mailing 
List 
Catalog = 
| Get Business by Mail 
| 
| / | \ 
No. 
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permanent 


\ 


> 

with 
You can easily stop © 
malicious intrusion, pre- 

vent the loss of mate- 

rial through theft and 
lower the fire hazard 

by enclosing your mill 
property with Page Chain Link 
Fence, the permanent and eco- 
nomical form of protection. 


Sturdily constructed of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc’ coated to resist rust. 


Write or phone for a represen-. 
tative. We will submit plans and 
estimates without obligation. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1411 S. Mint Street P. 0. Box 412 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


proximately 
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Larger Merger of British 
and German Dye Interests 
Reported Under Way 


Washington, D. C—American dye 
and chemical preducers are facing 
a new lineup, in the form of a work- 
ing agreement between German and 
British combinations of great im- 
portance. 


Negotiations between the German 
dye cartel and the British Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Lid., looking to 
an agreement concerning produc- 
tion, distribution and similar mat- 
ters, are actually under way, accord- 
ing to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce from F. W. Allport, com- 
mercial attache at Berlin, based on 
information made available by the 
German dye cartel, Several leaders 
in the British chemical industry ar- 
rived in Germany recently and are 
reported to have proceeded to the 
Leunawerke, the large German at- 
mospheric nitrogen plant. 


This information confirms current 
European press reports of the prob- 
ability of negotiations between out- 
standing British and German chemi- 
cal organizations . The reports have 
stated the combination would con- 
trol as much as 37 per cent of total 
world production and exports of 
chemical, and two-thirds of the 
world’s dye output. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
is a strong combniation of British 
chemical interests, representing the 
recent merger of Brunner, Mond & 
Co., alkali manufacturers; Nobel In- 
dustries, Ltd., explosive manufactur- 
ers; United Alkali Company, Ltid., 
heavy chemical producers, and the 
British Dyestuffs Corp., Lid., dye 
manufacturers. The German organi- 
zation dominates the chemical indus- 
try of Germany. 

Negotiation between these inter- 
erts is another manifastation of the 
tendency toward consolidation 
which has characterized European 
chemical industries in recent years. 

Amalgamation of separate branches 
of the industry in the larger coun- 
tries has progressed rapidly and 
tendency toward international agree- 
ments between these is becoming 
pronounced. 

The United States produces ap- 
50 per cent of the 
world’s output o fehemicals, inclu- 
sive of dyes, at present, and controls 
20 per cent of the world’s exports of 
these products. 


—- 


Eureka Mills. 
Chester, 8. C. 


S. A. Lynn Day Supt. 
J HH. Hull Night Supt. 


J. B. Mullanax 
A. C. Clark 
H. C. Ringstaff_. 


Day Carder 
Night Carder 
Day Spinner 


J. C. Baker__.__No. 1 Night Spinner 
J MceCluney__No. 2 Night Spinner 
M. 8S. Hull Day Weaver 
R. L. Brown... _...Night Weaver 
J. E. Myers. ...Day Cloth Room 
J. O. Ferrell _..__ Night Cloth Room 
J. G. Stephenson _...._ Night M. M. 


Hulda—*My, what a sweet feller 
you ban, Ole. Such a nice kiss and 
bear hug you give me.” 

Ole—“Don’t mendshen it, Hulda. 
The pressure’s all mine.” 


— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 
“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. Ll. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


ibone— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


0. 
and Mill Engineere— 
Sirrine & Co., J. B. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
ink-Belt Co. 
Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman CO. 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
bclipse Co., inc. 
Automatic Yarn eaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 


& Boschert Press Co., inc. 


Economy Baler Co 
Presses— 
ag & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 


and Tape— 
Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
‘haries Bond Company 
State Fibre Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. - 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
ber-Colman Co. 
Machinery & Foundry Co. 
raper Corporation. 
sg & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
eam Heade— 
Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
ams (Al ee!|)— 

oT. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beaming Combse— 
Batwistie Co. 
& Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
nasties bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Bond Company 
Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. re 
Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Woven) 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company : 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka 
Philadelphia Belting 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward ew 
Beit DOressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Belt Lacin 
Charles Bona Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain 
Bicarbonate of a— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherlies— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


hing Chemicals 
& WHasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Bieaching Materlais— 


Arabol Mfg. Co, 
Arrmeld. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


J. B. Ford Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 

lL. Sonneborr Sons, Inc. 

Trnited Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerei— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calendgers— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. 5S. Roy & Son Co 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothin 
Ashworth 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 


Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivese— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
Chemicalise— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 


Charles Bond 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers, Sliashers)— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Commission Merchants— 
Catlin Co. 


Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Bonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplingse— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Controllers, Electric— 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Butwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotten Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser 1 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical - 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond 
William Sellers & inc. 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop HBaquipment Co. 
Dryers 
oF . 8S. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicalis— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
nkiin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Mfg. Co. 
Gener Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General] Electric ‘ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Kond Company 
eatinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Suppliee— 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
—see Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 


Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
Bee Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fiuted Rolie— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Pales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Prass Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Fiyere— 
o-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
nk-Belt Co. 
are 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company . 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Bare— 
criver Iron Works (McNaugh 
Thomas Grate Bar Se. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
e Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Gudgeon 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hand Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
aries Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddies and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
L. 8 Wateon Ga. 
Speed Warpers— . 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hoslery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Carrier Aprone— 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co 
Beseon & Lane 
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Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controllers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. Ll. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 

indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
insulation— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 

Knitting Lubricante— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strappin 
Charlies Bond 
Graton & Knight Co q 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Looms— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 

Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom _ 
R. L. Warp Stop 
Steel Heddle Mfg 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Loom Reecs— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Lug Strapse— 

Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamet— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
American Nickel Corporation. 

Metal Paint— 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architecte— 


See Architects. 
Mill Lightin 
ectric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Sup a Co. 
Thomas Grate Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
The Arabol 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United. Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


| and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Glildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 


Perforated Machinery Guardse— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metalse— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 


Charles Mie mpany. 
Garland M 
Graton & ent ht Co. 


H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Picker Stickse— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co 


Inc. 


Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.., 


Inc. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond 
William Sellers & Co.., 
Pumps (Boller tise Centrifugal) — 
Allis- Imers 
—— Pump & Well Co. 


Pre 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Qulll Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quilltere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal 
Whitin Machine 


Quill Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

Raw Stock Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine LDivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rayon Oiils— 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Bconomy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 

Reels— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rings— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine orks 

Ring Travelere— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National a Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

Roll Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolise— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & ra Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 

Rotts (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Roving Cans— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 

Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Saddies— 

Lubricating Saddle Co. 
alt— 

International Salt Co. 

Sanitary 
Vogel, Joseph Co. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 

Scales— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Co. 
Bosson & 

Denison Mtg. Co 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 

Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, owne & Co. 

Curran & Ba ; 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington. Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
Power Transmission Machinery. 

Shaft 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Shear Grinders— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Shell Rolle— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Inc. 


Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


L. 8. Watson a Co. 
H. Williams, 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Cu 
Asiam, inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machinea— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United C ‘hemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Wo., inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Woolley Co. 
nited Chemical Products Corpor 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cu 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Inc. 


- 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Fard Co. ' 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. , 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolle 
L. Sonneborn Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. : 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. ‘ 

Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Soaps— 


Inc. 


Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! 
Oo. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical cao Corp. 
Jacques Wolfé Cc 
Softeners (Oiji!)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Solozone— 
The Roessler 
Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Inc. 


& Hasslacher Chemica! 


. Inc 


| 
Shuttles— 
itin Machine Works. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoole— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Kastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine . 
Sprocketse— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

aiorse Chain Co. 

ueeze Rolise— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Sorn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Stencil Machines— 

A. J radley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papere— 

A. J. Bradley Mf¢. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Sulphur Machines— 


lauder A Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. . Butterworth & Sons Co 
Tanks-— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co.s. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkall Works. 

Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Tavior Instrument Co.s 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co 

Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Uraton & Knight Co. 
Hdward Ladew Co. 

Transmission 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
William Sellers & ae Inc. 

Toilete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 

amond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. “ns 

Twister Rings— 

Saco-Lowell Saf ps 
Whitinsville Sginning Ring “o. 

Twisting Mac’.inery— 

Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Li well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 

Underwear Machines— 

Verrow Machine Co. 

Varnishes— 

The Gildden Co. 

‘/entilating Apparatus— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa..“«s-Cramer Co. 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Vencilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 

Warpere— 

Barber-Colman Cu. 

Crompton & Knowle. Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Macn.=: 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Warp Dressing— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 

Bosson & Lane. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Warp Sizing— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Fastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Rosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
ydel Chemical Co. 
ydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 


Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


W hizzerse— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inderse— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Bcon 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. Yarns 


Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Yarns 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wrenches— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
Saco- 
Yarne—- 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco- 
Yarn Presses— 


Entwistle Co. 
Lowell Shops 


Lowell Shops 


omy Baler Co. 
(Cotton)— 


Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


(Mercerized) 


Acme Sales Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 

Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Inc. 


ALL STEEL 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas ee ae Texas. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Incorporated 1898 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Agents for 


Graton & Knight Dodge 
Leather Belting 


Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 
S—K—F 


Ball Bearing Transmission 


Dana S. Courtney Co. W yandotte 
Link Belt Silent Bobbins, Spools, Ete. — Detergent, Textile Soda, Etc. 
Chain Drives 
Card Clothing Reeds 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
Any Speed Ratio from 


Phones 2781-2782 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


CoRPORATION 


lmporters, Exporters and. Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. _ Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep CnemicaL Propucts 


Starch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 


New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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q@ Other things being equal, the mill best fitted to meet the keen competition of 
to-day and to-morrow is the one with modern equipment. 


. @ There is no one factor in a mill’s equipment more important than its looms, and 
there is no loom which year in and year out is a more consistent performer 
than the Stafford Automatic. 


@_Not only do Stafford looms operate with a minimum of fixing and upkeep cost, 


but they invariably produce a high quality of fabric having selling value in 
keeping therewith. 


A Stafford representative will gladly call at any time 
and discuss with you problems of mutual interest. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
Weaving READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Canadian Representatives Ross WHITEHEAD & Co., LTD., Montreal, Canada 
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EASTWOOD PRODUCTS for SILK, RAYON, fine Counts 0f COTTON 


\ 


almost half 
the time 1s only 
one of the fea- 
tures found when 
you operate an 
Eastwood Warper 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 


The Eastwood Warper as we build it with 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Direct motor drive on Beaming Head 


Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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